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Volume XXIV 
THE PUBLIC SCHOOL AND 
RELIGIOUS INSTRUCTION 


From almost his first day of schooling 
every American is brought up to under- 
stand that one of the fundamental bases 
of American life is religious freedom, that 
it was in pursuit of that blessing largely 
that the first colonists settled these shores. 


and that due to its final acquisition we 
have that further blessing, a public school 


i 


system entirely free from sectarian strife. 


While by many this is taken as settled pol- 
icy, it must not be forgotten that the policy 
has been many, many years in evolving and 
that at no time has it been so finally settled 
as to become a dead issue. As a matter of 
fact it has always been very much alive and 
is still evolving. 

Two recent and conflicting court de- 
cisions in New York state on the proper 
attitude of public education authorities 
toward religious instruction for public 
school children have shown that this sick 
issue of American education, far from hav- 
ing succumbed after an illness of over a 
century, is still fighting for life and with 
a fair chance of success. Within the past 
year the boards of education in both Mount 
Vernon and White Plains have authorized 
the dismissal of publie school children dur- 
ing school hours for attendance on re- 
ligious instruction from their respective 
churches. Objections were made in each 
ease and each case carried to court. In the 
Mount Vernon ease, Stein v. Brown, 125 
Miscellaneous Reporter 692, decided in 
1925, the court held that the board of edu- 
eation had no authority so to act. In the 
White Plains case, Matter of Lewis v. 


Graves, 126 Miscellaneous Reporter 139, 
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decided in 1926, a different judge approved 
of the local board’s action. The latter case 
will probably be appealed for a final pro- 
nouncement from the highest court in the 
State. 

The decision in the Mount Vernon case 
seems more consistent with earlier prece- 
dents in the state of New York and the his- 
torical development of the nation. The 
White Plains case, however, appears more 
in harmony with a new public sentiment 
that has been abroad lately. Public appre 
hension over the ‘‘crime wave,’’ the alleged 
instability of our youth, America’s mate 
rialism and other social ills have led many 
to clamor for encouragement of religious 
instruction by the publie school as at least 
one remedy for these conditions. Listen to 
this sentiment as voiced by Justice Staley 
in the case arising in White Plains. He 
holds to the following propositions: 

That the right of the parent to direct the traiz 
ing and nurture of the child is a fundamental 
right; 

That the obligations of citizenship require the 
promotion of a spirit of patriotic and civic service 
and the fostering in children of moral as well as 
intellectual qualities; 

That the 
accountability are the least 


religious conscience, conviction, and 
dispensable 
tions for good citizenship and real patriotism; 
That moral growth and intellectual growth go 
hand in hand to make the essential elements of 
character and good citizenship; 
That the right of the state to enforce school 
that the 


children 


mental and 
} 


must De 


attendance does not mean 


moral development of all 
standardized ; 

That the regulation (the board’s ruling dismiss 
does not 


require a union between church and state or teach 


ing the children for religious instruction) 


any sectarianism in the school or invade the r 


ligious freedom or conscience of any individual. 
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This new public sentiment, articulate in 
Justice Staley’s opinion, seems to diverge 
the 


Since we 


traditional American point of 
‘‘point with pride’’ at 
tradition and 


its every dist urbance, 


from 
view. 
every observance of this 
‘‘view with alarm’’ 
it becomes desirable, even necessary, if this 
new the 
scrutiny of the Court of Appeals of the 
State of New York, to examine into whether 


the divergence is contradictory or consis- 


public sentiment is to survive 


tent with the policy which has almost be- 
come an American prejudice. By a brief 
review of the historical background of the 
issue it will be the purpose of the rest of 
this paper to make out a ease for the con- 
sistency of the White Plains ease with our 
national heritage. The general thesis along 
which the writer believes consistency is to 
be found is that the value of our historical 
precedent lies, not in an opposition to every 
kind of religious instruction, but in opposi- 
tion to that kind and degree of sectarianism 
which obstructs or makes difficult (1) equal 
educational opportunity for all and (2) 
cooperation of the public in the educational 
enterprise. The White will 
therefore stand or fall as it lies inside or 


Plains case 
outside of these two conditions. 

The earliest evidence of a secular trend 
in American education seems to bear out 
this thesis. About the middle of the 
eighteenth century there was an obvious 
abatement of the earlier religious fervor in 
the colonies. Expanding commerce, exten- 
sion of the frontier and an increasingly 
absorbing political situation became strong 
competitors of the hitherto all-important 
religious interest in life. At the same time 
that the church suffered from this outside 


competition, the competition within its own 


walls of the multiplying sects led to tolera- 
tion and a cooling of spiritual fires. This 
change was quickly reflected in the schools. 
The old latin-grammar school, predomi- 
nantly classical in its preparation for col- 
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lege and for an understanding of th 
scriptures in the traditional tongu 
ually yielded supremacy to the acad 
with its greater emphasis on a pract 
subjects suc} 


eurriculum, including 


navigation, surveying, bookkeeping 
the like, as the dominant secondary s 
in the colonies. Text-books too 
the change. Both Dilworth and Webste; 


appeared in the field about this time wi; 


refi; 


texts quite secularized when com; 
with the strictly religious outlook of 

old ‘‘New England Primer.’’ But ther 
in all this no objection to religion as su 
merely a protest against religion as 

sole aim of life or 
domination of any one view of it. “Ri 
‘*manners and morals,’’ ‘‘ philoso- 


against the complet 


ligion,’”’ 
phy’’ and similarly styled courses wer 
still offered everywhere. 
in their charters aimed 


Even the acade 
mies, as Andover, 
‘‘to learn them (the ‘scholars’) the great 
end and real business of 
‘declared that the first 

object of this institution is the promoti 


living’’ a1 
and _principl 
of true piety and virtue.’’ 

The separation of church and state late1 
eentury further illustrates 
thesis. Virginia disestablished the Episco 
palian church after the Revolutionary War 
not out of hostility to the church as su 
but out of a belief that no single chure! 
should claim exclusive political privileges 
It was the same motive which disestablished 
the Congregational Church in Connecticut 
in 1818. t 


in the 


Similar forces were at work to 
procure the neutral position of the federal 
constitution in 1789. Yet in spite of this 
evolution nearly all our early state consti- 
tutions through one expression or anot! 
recognized the church as an ancient and 
desirable ally on the side of law and order 
The battle for a secular control of t! 
colonial colleges paralleled the battle 
disestablishment above. The opposition in 
Connecticut was not against the religious 


» 
{ 
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ter of Yale but against the Congre- 
al monopoly there and the refusal of 
state legislature to allow foundations 
igher learning elsewhere in the state 
‘her denominations. It was the domi- 
of the Episcopalian sympathies at 
1m and Mary among other things 
turned Thomas Jefferson from it to 
versity belonging to the state of Vir- 
It was the same narrow sectarian 
m whieh gave origin to the famous 


Dartmouth College ease. Before that ease 


y went to trial Daniel Webster him- 
suggested the conciliatory settlement 


the ease out of court in a bargain 
ereby federalist congregationalist Dart- 
uth was to be unmolested by the New 
impshire State legislature, while in turn 
federalist-eongregational party was to 
neede the privilege of founding other 
nstitutions of higher learning in New 
mpshire which would be open to other 
those of republican 
litical sympathies. Similar struggles 
waged at Amherst, Bowdoin, Har- 
and other institutions with varying 
But in 
ere an attempt to abolish religious in- 
struction, not even by Thomas Jefferson, 
m many those days considered an athe- 
st, but only a demand for equal opportu- 
ity for all sects. 

The most critieal period for the religious 
nterest in education was yet to come in the 
struggle for a publie tax-supported school 
Because the outlines of this battle 
were as clearly drawn in New York State 
is elsewhere and are fairly representative 

the country at large and because the 
int of departure of this paper is two 
lecisions of courts of that state, the writer 

ll from now on largely confine himself 
‘o conditions there. In New York the state 
‘or a long time had maintained a ‘‘laissez- 
‘aire’’ attitude toward elementary educa- 
tion. This was relaxed in 1795 and again 


enominations and 


legrees of success. no case was 


system. 
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in 1805 when the state school fund was 


established. In spite of the enactments of 
these two years the state was still domi- 
nantly of the ‘‘laissez-faire’’ attitude, for 
the civil authorities did not erect and main- 
tain schools with these moneys directly but 
did so indirectly through already existing 
The 


sectarian 


private educational agencies great 


majority of these were of a 
character, although by far the largest of 
them, the New York Publie School Society, 
was of a non-sectarian nature. For a while 
this society spent easily the largest part of 
New York City’s share of the state school 
fund ; then sectarian groups gained shares. 
The Public School Society opposed this, 
believing that the efficiency of the fund 
would be impaired by its being broken up 
into parts. The state legislature passed 
the decision of this issue to the common 
council of New York City, which decided 
in favor of the Publie School Society, hold- 
ing that a ‘‘common’’ school must be one 
to which all sects are admitted. Toward 
the middle of the century the same issue 
Another appeal was 
made to the state legislature, and this time, 
1842, the legislature laid the foundation for 
a public-school system in the city of New 
York and made illegal publie tax support 
of an educational institution of 
tarian But 


again that the reason for this turn in our 


was raised again. 


any sec- 
denomination, observe here 
development was not an objection to every 
kind of religious instruction. 
of fact private and parochial schools were 
still allowed. 
have been content to continue to subsidize 


As a matter 
Presumably the state would 


these private, even sectarian, agencies ex 
cept for the fact that so to do made difficult 
public cooperation in the efficient expendi- 
ture of public moneys. 

1842 
become the settled policy of the state. 


has 


The 


The legislative enactment of 


present constitution reads: 
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Neither the state nor any subdivision thereof 
shall use its property or credit or any public 
money, or authorize or permit either to be used, 
directly or indirectly, in aid or maintenance, other 
than for examination or inspection of any school 
or institution of learning wholly or in part under 
the control or direction of any religious denomina- 
tion or in which any denominational tenet or doc- 


trine is taught. 


The court of appeals and the commissioner 
of education have both made their decisions 
conform to this section. 

While on the one hand nearly every one 
recognizes the practical necessity of this 
legislation, yet on the other hand nearly 
every one laments the situation too, for it 
is quite commonly agreed that every child 
should get some kind and degree of spiri- 
tual and ethical training at some time or 
other. In spite of the increased exertions 
and efficiency of the various denomina- 
tional Sunday schools in this direction 
there has long been a popular desire for 
the day and plan whereby religious educa- 
tion could be handled by society’s foremost 
educational institution, the publie school. 
Since the middle of the nineteenth century 
a number of plans have been offered which 
were calculated to be consistent with a 
proper respect for sectarian differences and 
yet prevent these from making impossible 
publie cooperation. None has been success- 
ful. 

The Mount Vernon and White Plains 
eases are the most recent in a succession 
of attempts which have been made since 
1842. The eases are to be distinguished 
from each other in only one essential detail. 
In the former case excuse cards for re- 
ligious instruction were printed on public 
school stationery by publie school children 
during school hours, whereas in the latter 
“ase no such use of public property was 
made. On this point and to this extent the 
Mount Vernon case would seem to fall 
squarely within the constitutional prohibi- 
tion mentioned above. But on the question 


of the right of the board to dismiss | 
school children during school hours 
religious instruction at their respecti, 
churches—independent of the questior 
publie property involved—the two 
sions seem diametrically opposed. In ; 
Mount Vernon case the judge held: ‘‘| 4; 
nothing whatsoever in the education 
authorizing either the board of eduecat 
the state commissioner of edueation, or ¢ 
education department to change, limit 
shorten the time of attendance of pupils 
the public schools. . . . To permit t 
pupils to leave the school during sc} 
hours for religious instruction .. . would 
in effect substitute religious instruction { 
instruction required by law.’’ In the other 
case, the court said that the dismissal 
the children 
of said board (White Plains) in the exer 
cise of its judgment and discretion.’’ At 
another point the same court held: ‘Th: 
determination of what constitutes an ex 
eusable absence rests in the judgment a1 
sound discretion of the commissioner 


se 


was an act within the power 


education.’’ 

Of course a solution of the issue so pr 
sented by these cases must be made cor 
sistent with the wording of the educatior 
law of the state. It is here submitted, how 
ever, that the deeper principle which t 
ease involves and on which a final decisio: 
should be rested is the broad question 0! 
publie policy embraced within our histori- 
eal precedent. It hardly needs menti 
that that precedent should still be adhered 
to. But it should be further clear from t 
analysis above that the action of the board 
of White Plains does not strictly fall wit! 
that precedent. In the first place the 
board’s policy in White Plains does not 
favor any one sect over another, the first 
aspect of our historical development. In 
the second place, the utilization of the var'- 
ous church organizations for the spiritual 
and ethical growth of the children under 
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oard’s eare, while sectarian in charac- 
is not such as obstructs or makes more 
iit publie cooperation in the enter- 
prise of publie education, the second buga- 
which our constitution, laws and judi- 
decisions previously have been leveled 
If one admits the desirability of de- 
veloping all sides of individual personality, 
t religion is one of those sides, and that 
m is and always has been of a sec- 
rian nature, it seems that one must con- 
ide that in New York State at least the 
ard of education of White Plains has 
ileulated as fine a balance of all factors 
ved as eould possibly be made. Of 
irse it must be admitted that there is a 
wee—quite remote, if at all, we hope— 
t even the policy of the board of educa- 
tion at White Plains might stir up factional 
strife. In such a case extreme caution 
would demand the strictest interpretation 
our laws and precedents and the throw- 
out of even this experiment. But 
doesn’t that fear of intolerance insist on 
leration to a point of indifference? En- 
gland and Germany have been successful in 
promoting publie religious instruction 
along sectarian lines. Some of our own 
states are now experimenting along just 
the lines that these New York communities 
have attempted. Since, therefore, the facts 
of the White Plains case can be distin- 
guished from all others in New York State 
and are yet consistent with its tradition it 
is here submitted that they merit a new 
judicial interpretation, the way to which 
has already been indicated by Justice 
Staley in matter of Lewis v. Graves. 
JOHN S. BRUBACHER 
TEACHERS COLLEGE, 
COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 





NEGRO EDUCATORS FOR NEGRO 
EDUCATION 
Tue Fisk-Howard incidents recently en- 


acted are but another indication of the need 
tor school men to make educational admin- 
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istration and supervision a subject of spe- 
Stu- 


faculty defections are 


cific, scientific and profound study. 


dent revolts and 
boisterously dinning into their ears that 
Boards, 
regents and curators are in some instances 
still 
that laymen are competent to grapple with 
the 


school management and educational super- 


their administration is failing. 


laboring under the misinformation 


intricacies inherent in present-day 


vision. Some boards and administrators 
are yet insisting that youth of to-day is the 
same as it was in their own yesterday ; that 
education to-day has the same features as it 
had when they were young; that the prob- 
lems and their solution in school adminis- 


tration have yielded but slightly, if any, to 


the general trend of the times. These ad- 


ministrators, these boards, be they white or 
black, have failed, will fail. 
Their failures are not surprising. They are 
due to a flagrant lack of recognition by 
boards of control of the fact that mere 
bestowal of the title and position of presi- 
dent or principal upon a layman, whatever 
may be his attainments in the fields of lib- 
eral arts and sciences, medicine, religion or 


are failing, 


law, does not make of him a professional 
administrator of elementary, secondary or 
liberal education. 

In the large, the happening at Fisk was 
In the 
former university it was a demand by the 
students that the administration recognize 
their interests, activities 
extra-curricular—in short, the man com- 
plete. The administration refused. The 
students revolted. They did the same at 
Lincoln University in Missouri; the same 
ut Polytechnical in Indiana and the same 
at many another place. At Howard the 
hand of autocratic management was heavy, 
a mailed fist without glove, a brutal failure 
to recognize basic administrative principles, 
a crass lack of insight into present-day con- 
trol technique of the most scientific type. 


of a piece with that at Howard. 


opinions and 
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The teachers were the object of this ad- 
ministrative attention. They revolted. 

In each case fundamental educational 
administrative principles were grossly 
violated. The student and faculty reaction 
was natural and in accord with easily pre- 
dictable consequences. In each ease the 
psychology of management had been based 
upon false principles; the resulting policy 
produced but friction and insurrection. 
To save the faces of the blunderers, an ef- 
fort was made to divert publie attention 
from the real cause of failure by playing 
upon interracial suspicion and credulity. 
Students of education will not be deceived, 
but will see that the problems of Negro edu- 
cation are problems of American education 
and that the problems of American educa- 
tion are the problems of Negro education. 

Enlightened boards and administrators 
of American schools recognize that the na- 
ture and phases of the problems of educa- 
tion are numerous and varied. The prob- 
lems of Negro education represent largely 
but a lineal segment of the whole range. 
These problems in their various manifesta- 
tions are in the main but different phases 
of each larger problem for the whole coun- 
try. The subtlety of the ethnic, social and 
spiritual forces varying these problems 
from the larger national ones is the major 
factor in determining success or failure in 
the administration of Negro education. In 
this, Negroes are not different from other 
groups in the national composit. Adminis- 
trative and teaching success are in direct 
ratio with the ability of the administrator 
and the teachers to see accurately, interpret 
correctly, plan properly and execute ex- 
actly a just program of action. Under the 
present order, there are good reasons why 
white men have not been able to do these in 
Negro schools. This brings to the fore the 
whole subject of Negro education in its re- 
lation to white educators. 

The formal education of Negroes to-day 
is usually achieved in one of two types of 
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schools; namely, (1) in schools primari), 
for whites, (2) in schools primarily 
Negroes. The latter type has three \ 
tions: (a) those with Negro faculties. 
those with white faculties and (ce 


with Negro-white faculties. Only all-Neg; 


faculties have Negro administrators. TT}, 
efforts of these types to educate the Neg 
have produced varying results. 

there is added to these results that 
duced by a combination of these types 
degrees of efficiency of these agencies 
singly and combined, are available 
statement. 

Various claims are being made as to t 
efficiency of each type. These claims a: 
however, mere matters of opinion. Opinior 
is not a good measure because it is sul 
jective rather than objective; assertion 
rather than evidence; rationalization and 
sentiment rather than concrete fact avail- 
able for verification. 

Which of these types should be the most 
efficient for educating Negroes? That ty 
that can see accurately, interpret correct]; 
plan properly and execute exactly a pro 
gram best suited to the interests of Negroes 
Obviously, type 2a has more to gain or los 
by its suecess or failures than any ot! 
type. Further, its proximity to, insight 
into and social intelligence of the race's 
natural and acquired abilities, hopes, amb 
tions and interests fit it in a natural and 
divine way for this duty. This is as it 
should be. In fact, the law underlying this 
particular fitness is a universal one. En 
glishmen are best qualified by nature and 
the natural law and right of self-determina- 
tion to educate Englishmen; Frenchmen 
Frenchmen; Japanese, Japanese ; 
Chinese; Germans, Germans; and so © 
through the several groups of races 
nationalities. Success of any one of thes’ 
groups in educating its own does not argu’ 
the wisdom of its displacing the educators 
in another group less successful in the ac 
complishment of its educational aims anc 
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bjectives. That groups universally believe 

this, their practice bears witness. The less 
suecessful group may resort to seeking in- 

rmation and advice from the more suc- 
sstul. Sometimes this is attained through 
retention of expert advisers; at other times 

rough matriculation and study in institu- 

ms of the suecessful group. The dangers 
» staffing the schools of the less successful 
croup With these experts of a foreign group 
or requiring the students of the less suc- 
cessful group to be educated wholly in the 
schools of the more successful are generally 
sensed and guarded against. 

There is a situation among the whites of 
the United States in many respects similar 
to that just described among Negroes. The 
formal edueation of the whites is achieved 
in one of three types of schools; namely, 

1) in publie schools; (2) in private 

schools, (a) English language schools and 
b) foreign language schools, and (3) for- 
eign schools. These foreign schools educate 
two classes of Americans: (a) native whites 
sent abroad and (b) naturalized whites who 
received their training before acquiring 
citizenship. The significance of the results 
of these types and their combinations has 
been in time past and is now causing no 
slight concern to the unity and harmony 
of white America, in business, church and 
state. Witness the activities of various 
private and public societies and organiza- 
tions in their charges and countercharges 
on character, business efficiency and 
patriotism; in their programs of Ameri- 
canization. 

Various claims are set forth as to the 
relative efficiency of these types. The 
validity of these claims rests upon opinion. 
Opinion is not, as has been pointed out, an 
accurate objective measure. In truth, then, 
which type is the best? In a great democ- 
racy such as the United States, type one (1) 
should be better suited to forward the 
demoeratie ideal. Publie-spirited teachers 
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and school administrators because of their 
proximity to, insight into and sound belief 
in democracy’s philosophy, abilities, possi- 


bilities, hopes, ambitions and interests are 
fitted in a special way to be the trusted edu- 
eators of democracy’s youth. 
wholly democracy’s schools to men, how- 


To turn over 


ever expert, with ideals and practices con- 
ceived and formulated for purposes not in 
accord with democratic educational ob- 
jectives would be disastrous. This does not 
mean that students of public education do 
not study in institutions and under teach- 
ers not democratic in their ideals and aims. 
On the contrary, they do, not, however, for 
the purpose of adoption but for suggestion. 
In short, the education publie school men 
get from non-public school agents and agen- 
cies is for comparison and has for its ulti- 
mate aim suggestion and adaptation rather 
than uncritical adoption. 

Implications arising from this cursory 
review of the analogous educational situ- 
ations of blacks and whites in the United 
States are clear. A summary of them 
states that those who advocate white facul- 
ties for Negro schools are in the same posi- 
tion as those who advocate the manning of 
publie schools with private school idealists 
or with foreign educators. The point at 
issue is not so much one of expertness in 
knowledge and teaching efficiency as it is 
of making a type of man. 

Conclusions drawn from these proposi- 
tions would seem to favor racial segrega- 
tion in education. Such inference is cor- 
rect on the plane of segregation as a form 
of functional specialization in division of 
labor rather than a form of proscription 
for the satisfaction of racial greed, lust, ex- 
ploitation and diabolical selfishness. Thus 
segregation in education is the anvil on 
can be hammered into being a 
Not, however, so 


which 
powerful Negro nation. 
long as the Negro’s teachers, curricula and 
educational philosophy are mere uncritical 
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adoptions—foreign imitation. To a degree 
the truthfulness of this may be seen in the 
relatively large amount of social and busi- 
ness ineffectiveness of Negro graduates of 
white institutions and the comparatively 
and business effectiveness of 


craduates of Negro institutions. 


high social 
The con- 
trast is all the more evident when the wide 
divergence between the classes of institu- 
tions is regarded from the point of view of 
the amount of wealth behind each Negro 
student graduated by his respective institu- 
tion-class. In short, Negro graduates of 
white institutions are failing to show that 
their training has as large transfer value in 
life as it is supposed to have. Graduates of 
Negro schools seem to have something that 
qualifies them for leadership to a degree 
that the other graduates rarely attain. 
Except as Negroes leave sheer education 
imitation and evolve an educational philos- 
ophy, program of studies, curricula, and 
practice their own, they shall not enter into 
the heritage of true education. This means 
that much of what they now have in their 
educational program must be eliminated 
and that emphasis on other things they now 
have must be reenforeed, while fields of 
potential assets heretofore neglected. must 
The results of 
this process of reexamination, reselection 
and reorientation must be fashioned into a 
grand program of studies arrayed in sev- 
eral curricula destined to give birth to a 
true Negro culture and eventually to an 
American Negro civilization. Plainly, 
white men, brown men, red men or yellow 
men can not do this for the Negroes. It is 
the Negroes’ own prerogative and field of 
Educational segregation is the 
opportunity; let them make the 
most of it. It is a disgrace only so long as 
Negroes wish to be white and share without 
discrimination in the white man’s culture, 
believing this to be the only possible worth- 
while culture. It will not be so regarded 


be explored and developed. 


endeavor. 
Negroes’ 
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when they become satisfied with being }] 
men and bend their energies to the buil; 
of a culture their own. Then there wil] | 
eultures in the l) 
States, and all questions of superiority 
inferiority will be impertinent. This d 
everybody will be satisfied and Ame: 
will be the better for the acquisition. 
Those anti-segregationists in educat 


two coordinate 


among Negroes who see no good whatsoe) 
in segregation constantly argue that it robs 
Negro students of an immeasurable num! 
of educational increments due to what thy 
eall ‘‘eontact.’’ If by contact they m 
formal participation in class-room exercises 
then they assign a value to this side of edu 
cation universally proclaimed by edue 
tional philosophers and research scholars as 
of least importance in a liberal learning 
If they mean participation in informal 
extra-curricular activities, then they ar 
supporting a theory, not a fact. The acei 
dents of history and social customs hav 
reared a wall of consciousness of kind that 
effectively inhibit such participation 
Whatever value ‘‘contact,’’ such as it is 
may have for Negroes, it appears, it would 
be most effective and of most worth when 
acquired after the completion of their el 
mentary, secondary and liberal training 
As it is, those Negroes who wish to stud 
closely and effectively the mores of the 
whites in America should take service in 
white homes, hotels, business places and 
such other places as afford opportunity for 
social intercourse. Of course they will not 
be participants in this intereourse, but they 
will at least have an opportunity to observe 
and study it with a view to its analysis and 
evaluation. White schools, as schools, do 
not furnish Negro students this oppor- 
tunity. 

The whole argument of 
espouses a grand illusion when applied t 
Negro education in white schools or in 
Negro schools with white faculties. Some 


+] 


‘“eontact”’ 
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Negro sociologist will expose this 

, and will in a scientifie study show 
tive social and business effectiveness 

syoes liberally educated by Negro 
s, those liberally educated by non- 
scholars, those liberally educated by 
and non-Negro scholars jointly and 
lding advanced degrees based on a 

| education acquired at the hands of 
The 


ts will shock the world of pro-segrega- 


eroups, singly and combined. 


nists and anti-segregationists. 

ition is to-day, Negro students are 
ng credited with a great deal they are 
getting and are getting a great deal 
are not being credited with. Evi- 


As Negro 


nees of this are on all sides. 
Our overview of the subject of Negro 
lucation shows that those who seek ad- 
ministrative and teaching shortcomings in 
Negro edueators and attribute these to race 
or previous condition are in error. The 
ects they find and expose are character- 
stic of Ameriean schools without regard to 
race. Negro school men are conscious of 
r shortage and are, in characteristically 
American fashion, slowly making effort to 
correct it. To amass administrative and 
teaching defects and lay them accusingly 
the door of the Negro educator is mani- 
festly unfair. He is a part of a great edu- 
cational system, that of the United States 
and the commonwealth in which he may be 
found, and by the laws of conformity is in- 
fected with deficiencies in the very things 
in which he should be most efficient. So are 
the edueators of other groups. All are im- 
proving, history shows. With all these de- 
tects the Negro educator has done, is doing 
will continue to do his race and his 
‘ountry a great service. Though we, as he, 
know his defects, let us salute him in appre- 
ciation of the good work he is doing for his 
race and his country. Our overview fur- 
that opinions about Negro 
schools and Negro graduates may be mis- 


ther shows 
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taken; that movements in Negro schools 
may de due to causes not superficial and 
malicious or selfish and that a closer and 
more objective study of Negro education 
and Negro educators is worth while. At 
present we are blinded by mere presump- 
tion, pride and propaganda. 

The Fisk-Howard 
monials of the desire of Negroes to achieve 
that education that should be theirs; of 
others’ failure to supply them with sub- 


incidents are testi- 


stitutes. 
J. Morton-FInNNEY 
INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA 





EDUCATIONAL EVENTS 


THE CHINA INSTITUTE IN AMERICA 
“the 
China and America covering a period of a cen- 
tury and a half,” the China Foundation for the 


has or- 


To strengthen relationship between 


Promotion of Education and Culture 


ganized the China Institute in America. As 


set forth in a cireular just issued, the activities 
of the institute are to include: 


dissemination of information 


The 


Chinese and American education. 


“Once no 
concerning 


The promotion of a closer relationship between 


Chinese and American educational institutions 
through the exchange of professors and students. 
Assisting Chinese students in America in their 
educational pursuits, and also helping American 
students interested in the study of things Chinese. 
The stimulation of general interest in America in 


the study of Chinese culture. 


The first objective work of the institute was 
the Chinese educational exhibit, which attracted 
thousands of visitors at the Sesqui-Centennial 
Exposition at Philadelphia. 

The institute has been of service to a number 
of Americans visiting China, either in furnish 
ing them with letters of introduction or in ar 
ranging their itineraries. In the case of certain 
professors, invitations have been secured for 
them to lecture in the leading educational insti- 
tutions of China. 

In response to inquiries, the institute has been 
supplying information to individuals and in- 
stitutions concerning educational, political and 


economic conditions in China. During the few 
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months since the formation of the institute, the The industrial students will come to A, 
director has traveled about ten thousand miles to study banking, merchandising, ma 
and addressed audiences aggregating more than ing, publie utilities, forestry, the p: 
20,000 people. pulp industry, meat packing and - 
The China Institute is prepared to assist the Eight or nine appointments each will } 
American public to secure American and Chi- 
nese speakers competent to diseuss the various senting the foundation there, and ¢ 
phases of China’s national life. fourteen students will be sent from Swed 
The officers of the institute in America are 
Dr. P. W. Kuo, director, and Dr. K. W. Shaw, THE MEDICAL SCHOOL OF THE 
secretary, 2 West 45th Street, New York City. UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 
IN making the announcement of a 
of $3,385,000 from the General Edueat 
Board for the new Medical School at the 


INDUSTRIAL FELLOWSHIPS OF THE 
AMERICAN-SCANDINAVIAN 
FOUNDATION 


; versity of Chicago, President Max 
DvurinG the past fifteen years the American- ; ; 
, : ‘ : called attention to the magnitude of 
Scandinavian Foundation has conducted an in- é 
ical program which the university is 
terchange of university students between the. 7 
' . ; , . inaugurate with the opening of its 
United States and the Seandinavian countries, EPR: , are ; 
' Gothie medical buildings covering tw 
and in that period has sent more than five hun- 


dred students back and forth. The foundation 


has now announced a supplement to this uni- 


blocks on the midway. The new 
school, one of the most modern and complet 


; ; ' in America, will provide hospital and 
versity exchange in the form of industrial fel- sa aeons I I , ; 
lowshipe as well as facilities for medical study o1 
( bs) 5. . 

, . , large seale in close proximity to the established 
Under the auspices of the foundation a group -entifie d ; 
. . scientific departments of e iversity 
of thirty young men from Sweden, Norway and I ™ _ : ne 
Denmark are coming to the United States to T he present gift, conditioned on the raising 
. ‘ ; ; £9 0) » for me akes pos 
study the practical aspects of American busi- of $2,000,000 more for endowment, makes } 
. . , S] le 1e > < sonifiean ocram 
ness and industrial methods. With the col- sible one of the most significant program 
medical education and research ever : 


in the United States. This program 
partially supported by assets brought 
$20,000,000 by the present gift. 


“Perhaps the most striking feature of 


laboration of commercial, industrial and finan- 
cial concerns here, the foundation has developed 
a plan to enable these students to see American 
business from the inside, and thus to Satisfy 
what is said to be an almost universal wish of 
young men beginning commercial careers in the whole program,” said President Mason, “is 
Scandinavian countries. establishment on the campus of the universit 
As industrial fellows of the foundation, ap- of clinical departments which are to funct 
pointed after competition in each of the Sean- in the Graduate School of Science. This makes 
dinavian countries, these men will be received the medical sciences a definite and integral part 
in major industries of this country for a period of the university, tying them up in a ver 
of one year each. Each appointment carries effective way with premedical sciences w! 


with it a stipend of approximately $1,500 for have been highly developed in Universit) 


the year, involving a total expenditure for in- Chicago laboratories.” 
ternational education of about $45,000. Buildings rapidly nearing completior 


Hereafter the total number of fellows of the provide laboratories for physiology, p! 


ieine 


foundation, university and industrial students, logical chemistry and pharmacology, me 
will probably exceed fifty each year, and in the surgery and pathology, the Albert Merritt B 
course of time it is believed that this inter- lings Hospital, and the Max Epstein eli 
change of young men between the countries will These units, according to Dr. Franklin McLean, 
materially affect their business and cultural re- head of the department of medicine, will give 


1 
} 


lations. the University of Chicago facilities for teach 
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research in these subjects second to 
n America. 
in integral part of the medical program 
the work of the 
Foundation for Medical Research, sup- 


conducted Douglas 


ed from the income of this $1,000,000 fund. 
. program for the future calls for a chil- 
‘s elinie, with provision for hospital care 
ne hundred or more children, for a lying- 
spital and gynecological clinic, for a psy- 

clinie, for an infectious disease hos- 

funds for which have been provided by 
will of Mrs. 


rthopedie elinie, for the treatment of bone and 


Charles Gilman Smith, for an 


disorders, particularly in children, and 
- other projects of lesser magnitude even if 


f lesser importance. 


ATHLETIC RELATIONS BETWEEN 
HARVARD AND PRINCETON 
, athletic relations between Princeton and 
ard were broken off recently when Charles 
Kennedy, chairman of the Princeton Board 
Athletie Control, wrote to W. J. Bingham, 
the Harvard Athletic Association, saying in 


rt 


We have been forced to the conviction that it is 
t present impossible to expect in athletic compe- 
n with Harvard that spirit of cordial good will 
een the undergraduate bodies of the two uni- 
ties which should characterize college sport. 
ss athletic contests between colleges grow out 
nd reproduce a feeling of friendly rivalry and 

| respect there can be no valid reason for 
continuance. Competition carried on in an 
sphere of suspicion and ill will of necessity 
short of all desirable objectives of intercol- 
te sport. Under the circumstances we prefer 


liseontinue competition with Harvard alto- 


r 


may also add that Princeton, so far as she is 


erned, would never accept the implications of 
the athletic policy recently adopted by the Har- 
rd committee on regulation of athletics and set 
rth in their resolutions of October 18, which I 
ved this morning. 


The resolutions referred to are said to state 
that “Harvard will play Yale every year at the 
scheduled time but will play other colleges in- 
termittently.” 
as violating the “triple agreement” between 
Harvard and Princeton, made in 1911. 


This is regarded by Princeton 


s ait, 
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The lack of good will between the undergrad- 
uate bodies, referred to in Mr. Kennedy’s letter, 
appears to have been evident at the Princeton 
November 6 


An issue of the Lampoon, a humorous publica- 
} ] 


Harvard game at Cambridge on 
tion of the Harvard undergraduates, contained 


Princeton students, morals and 


offended The 
Harvard Crimson, undergraduate daily, editor- 


reterences to 


policy which Princeton men. 


ially deplored the Lampoon's attitude. Presi- 
dent Lowell and Dean Greenough, of Harvard, 
are reported to have written to President Hib 
ben and Dean Gauss, of Princeton, expressing 
their regret at the references in the Lampoon, 
The invited the 


Princeton 


Harvard student council has 


senior council to “a complete and 
frank discussion of the grievances of each uni- 


versity,” and this invitation has been accepted. 


A GENERAL SURVEY OF INDIAN 
AFFAIRS 

Hubert Work, secre- 

tary of the interior, with the cordial approval 

of Charles H. 

affairs, the Institute for Government Research, 


At the request of Dr. 


3urke, commissioner of Indian 


a private organization at Washington, is to 
make a comprehensive general survey of Indian 
affairs. The survey is to embrace the educa- 
tional, industrial, social and medical activities 
maintained among the Indians, their personal 
and civil rights and their general economic con- 
ditions. 

Mr. William F. Willoughby, director of the 
institute, announces that a staff of specialists 
has been organized for this survey under the 
chairmanship of Mr. Lewis Meriam, of the 
institute’s staff. 

The other members of the special staff will 
be Mr. Henry Roe Cloud, president of the 
American Indian Institute of Wichita, Kan- 
sas; Dr. Edward Everett Dale, head of the de- 
partment of history of the University of Okla- 
homa; Dr. Herbert R. field 
secretary of the National Tuberculosis Associa 
tion; Dr. F. A. MeKenzie, professor ot 
ogy of Juniata College, founder and organizer 


Edwards, medical 
SOc it )| 


of the Society of American Indians; Miss Mary 
Louise Mark, professor of social statistics at 
Ohio State University; Dr. W. Carson Ryan, 
Jr., protessor of education at Swarthmore Col 


lege, formerly educational editor on the New 
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York Evening Post and specialist in vocational Court of New York State on Novem 
education in the U. S. Bureau of Education, in an argument on the constitutionalit 
and Dr. William J. Spillman, agricultural state statute permitting the religious 
economist in the U. S. Department of Agricul- tion of publie school children duri: 
ture. The staff is to include in addition a law- hours but outside of school buildings. 
yer to advise on the legal aspects of the Indian The appeal was in a test case bro 
problem. Joseph Lewis, president of the Freet 
The survey is expected to take approximately Society, in an attempt to block the gir 
a year. The staff of specialists will visit prac-  gych instruction in White Plains. § 
tically all the larger and more important units ¢jties and villages throughout the stat 


in the Indian service. affected by the case. 


Mr. Lewis sought a writ of mandan 


CATHOLIC COLLEGE ALUMNI AND compel Dr. Frank Pierrepont Graves, 
THE FEDERAL EDUCATION BILL commissioner of education, to compel the se! 
Tue National Catholie Alumni Federation, authorities of White Plains to discontinue t 

representing graduates of fifty Catholie eol- practice of permitting public school childrer 


leves and universities throughout the country, attend religious instruction for one hour a 
passed a resolution at the annual convention during school hours in various churches 
in Philadelphia recently, opposing the federal places provided for such instruction. 

education bill. The resolution read in part, as Supreme Court Justice Ellis J. Staley deni: 
follows: the application, and the appeal argued to-d 
is from this decision of Justice Staley. It 
Recognizing the inviolable rights of the indi- . . 
2 2 oe declared that the freethinkers and others 
vidual state, we oppose any legislation that would 
terested are prepared to take the ease, if ne 

create a department of education with a secretary 


as member of the president’s cabinet. essary, to the Court of Appeals and the Unite 


Such legislation is paternalistic and bureau- States Supreme Court. 
cratic and opposed to the representative form of Arguments in behalf of the appeal 
government guaranteed by our constitution. made by Arthur Garfield Hays, of counse 
Our nation is a union of states, not an empire. the Scopes trial, and John C. MeMahon, 
We consider the schools to be the proper problem New York City. They attacked the 
of the states. The state is the political union of statute as subversive to the fundamental 
families and the family is the foundation of so- stitutional provision for divorce of church and 
state. 
Mr. Hays declared that the law also is 


ciety. 

A bureaucratic enactment of this kind would 

‘Drive parents of al Te sav . “ir chil- 
en ape ear ga Oe ee on rectly in conflict with the state compuls 
Education is a local function and should be vital, education law, which Dr. Graves, as comn 
dynamic and progressive. With the habit of re- Sloner of education, is bound to enforce. 
ceiving federal aid would go the growing power Mr. MeMahon argued that the law under 
from Washington over the courses of study, meth- which the system at White Plains is permitt 
ods of teaching and certification of teachers. Such to exist is contrary to publie policy. Throug! 
bureaucracy would standardize the schools and oyt the history of the state, he stated, 
weaken the authority of the communities and states. poliey has stood of never permitting der 


; national religious instructions in the scl 

Another resolution condemning the action of megs _ , "3 | 
; : : ; Citizens of all religious faiths are compelled 

the Mexican government against the Catholic aaa 

Churel > eitha: Binal support the common schools by taxation, 

1urch was passed by the delegates. . ana 

; I a the members of different denominations nm 
send their children to these schools or 

RELIGIOUS INSTRUCTION AND 


PUBLIC SCHOOLS 


SEPARATION of church and state was brought denominational religious instruction mus 
before the Appellate Division of the Supreme carefully guarded against. 


equivalent, as approved by the state. Und 
such conditions, he held, every suggestion 
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est E. Cole, counsel for the State Depart- 


f Edueation, defended the constitution- 
of the law. 

refuse to permit children,” he said, “to 
their regular school 


themselves trom 


religious instruction would be an 


ference with the constitutional guaranty 


freedom of worship and religious liberty.” 
Cole pointed out that no school pupils 


required to attend the religious instruction 


are permitted to do so only with the con- 
Local boards of 


n, he said, have diseretion over the courses 


of their parents. edu- 

study to be provided in the common schools. 
Furthermore, he said, the laws do not specify 
for school sessions. 


number of hours 


Therefore, he contended, the local school 
ithorities are entirely within their rights in 
providing for the dismissal of pupils for cer- 
tain periods. 
It is not thought likely that there will be a 
decision by the Appellate Division before next 


ith. 


COLLEGE STATUS FOR WISCONSIN 
NORMAL SCHOOLS 


nine normal schools of Wisconsin have 
been granted college status by the Wisconsin 
Effective September 
1, 1927, they are to be designated as teachers’ 
They have been authorized to give 
courses leading to the degree of bachelor of edu- 


State Board of Regents. 
colleges. 


tion. 
John Callahan, state superintendent of pub- 
instruction, offered the resolution providing 

tor the change and it was unanimously adopted 
by the board. 

The Board of Regents decreed that all three- 
year courses for special teachers and for high 
school teachers shall be discontinued not later 
than September 1, 1927, provided that in the 
lepartment of education of exceptional children 
at Oshkosh a three-year course, in addition to 
a four-year course, shall be offered. A one-year 
rural school course will continue in operation in 
all the nine normal schools. 

At all the normal schools except Oshkosh and 
Milwaukee two-year courses will continue in 
operation for primary, intermediate and gram- 
mar grade teachers. At Oshkosh and Milwaukee 


boo 


the minimum length of courses for all elemen- 
tary school teachers except rural scheol teach 


ers is to be three years. 


CONFERENCE OF NEW YORK STATE 
NORMAL SCHOOL FACULTIES 


the 


re 
ren 


Turee hundred one representatives of 


ten state normal schools attended the first 


eral conference of normal school faculties on 
October 11 and 12 at the Cortland State Nor- 
School. So 


that it is planned to hold one each year. 


mal successful was the meeting 

The conference was held to consider the pro 
posed revisions of the normal school curricu- 
lums, to unify the work of the schools by the 
definition of the several courses of study in the 
form of detailed outlines, and to furnish an 
opportunity for the exchange of ideas regard- 
ing the important state function of the prepara- 
tion of teachers. Group meetings, general ses 
sions and a faculty dinner comprised the pro 
gram. Addresses were made at the dinner by) 
Dr. Frank Pierrepont Graves, State Commis- 
sioner of Education; Dr. Harry W. Rockwell, 
principal, Buffalo State Normal School; Dr. 
George M. Wiley, Assistant Commissioner for 
Cayce Mor- 
rison, Assistant Commissioner for Elementary 
Education. Dr. L. H. van den Berg, principal 
of the New Paltz State Normal School, was pre 
siding officer and Dr. Ned H. Dearborn, Chief 
of the Bureau of Teacher Training and Certifi- 


Secondary Education, and Dr. J. 


sation, was toastmaster. 

Dr. Harry DeW. DeGroat, principal of the 
Cortland State Normal School, was elected pres- 
ident of the New York State Normal School 
Association and Catherine Moran, head of the 
geography department of the Cortland State 
Normal School, was elected secretary. 
association 


A resolution adopted by the 


stated : 


We confidently believe that a meeting of co 
workers from all quarters of this great state giv 
ing opportunity for acquaintance and intimate 
discussion of objectives and methods will result in 
a quickening of the efforts of the faculties of the 
normal schools to raise standards of preparation 
and to emphasize the dignity and the importance 
of teacher training as a basal function of our 


social life. 
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THE NATIONAL EDUCATION ASSOCIA- | tire teaching profession. America prides } 
rION AND THE REMOVAL OF self in keeping education free from partis 
PRESIDENT SUZZALLO : 
THE recent dismissal of President Henry Suz-  gervice being one of the planks in the plat 
zallo, of the University of Washington, is of the National Edueation Association + 
severely condemned in a letter written by 
Francis G. Blair, president of the National Edu- 
eation Association, to Mr. Arthur L. Marsh, 


considerations—tenure in reward for 


the entire profession is committed. It 
the very foundation of efficient teaching ser 
We believe the people of Washington 


lent Su 


executive secretary of the Washington Educa- , ; 
Sinn Anensistion mand the reinstatement of Presi 
4ASSOCLI On, 
Aa the bead of an sessdiation of 100800 whose services to Washington and to th. 
” 
members from every state and territory, repre- have been notable. 


senting every phase of educational work, Pres- 


ident Blair has been investigating the Wash- A WESTERN INSTITUTE OF INTER- 
NATIONAL RELATIONS 


ington situation and has reached the conclusion 
THE first session of the Institute of 


that the removal of President Suzzallo “was 
inspired by partisan politics for personal polit- national Relations, a gathering 
ical ends rather than for the good of the uni from universities, colleges, learned so 
versity. Having reached such a conclusion,” ther organizations interested in universal 


, . ,) . *} © y, »e . ic > ¢ ? 
says President Blair, “the National Education will and world peace, is to meet at R 


Association can not sit by and see one of its Mission Inn, from December 5 to 12, ac 
honored members, an outstanding leader in edu- to announcement just made by Dr. R. B. 
KleinSmid, president of the Universit 


] 


cation throughout the country, made the victim 
Southern California and chancellor 


of political intrigue and the growth of a great 
university obstructed. Therefore, after con- institute. 

Similar in plan and scope to 
Institute of Politics which has been h 
1921 at Williamstown, Massachusetts, under t 


auspices of Williams College, the winter 


sulting with the members ot the executive com- 
mittee, the officers and many members of the 
association, I officially protest against the sum- 
mary and unwarranted action of Governor 
Hartley’s personally selected trustees and hereby sions to be held at Riverside are planned 
offer our services to your association and to all ticularly to afford an equal opportu: 
other organizations within the state of Wash- western and Pacific institutions and groups 
ington which are working to save that state and can more conveniently attend the Cal 
the nation from an educational calamity and to _ Institute. 

return Dr. Suzzallo to the presidency of the The institute will meet annually. The 


university.” gram for the first year will lay special str 

In releasing President Blair’s statement the and emphasis upon problems of the P: 
officers of the association point out that it is Jasin. All sessions, ineluding special lect 
in line with the action taken two years ago general conferences and round table discuss 
when the governor of Kansas attempted the will be held at Mission Inn, with mort 
dismissal of the chancellor of the university of afternoons and evenings occupied during 
that state, Dr. Lindley. The National Education intensive 8-day institute session next mont! 
Association and other organizations protested at Serious study of the problems involved 


that time and the people of Kansas became so international relations with constructive re 


aroused that they not only demanded the rein- mendations based upon clearer understand 
statement of the president, but brought about a_ is the aim and object of the conference, 


change in state law requiring regent appoint- plan of which has been discussed wit! 


ments to be confirmed by the state senate. foremost leaders in political, economic, 
“Cases like these in Kansas and Washington,” trial, social and religious life in North Amer 

the officers of the National Education Associa- who are lending their approval and supp 

tion point out, “involve the integrity of the en- Included in the board of advisers 
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Frank A. Vanderlip, chairman, of 


\ rk City; the Honorable Henry M. Rob- 


». Los Angeles; General Tasker N. Bliss, 
neton, D. C.; Dr. Robert Millikan, Pasa- 
Dr. Ray L. Wilbur, of Stanford Uni- 

Dr. James Brown Scott, Washington, 
- Mr. Harry Chandler, Los Angeles; Hon. 
Aver, Portland, Oregon; President Wil- 
W. Campbell, of the University of Cali- 

Dr. George N. Blakeslee, Worcester, 
chusetts; the Honorable John W. Davis, 
York City; Dr. Stephen P. Duggan, di- 

- of the Institute of Edu- 

n: the Honorable Coleman Du Pont, New 

Mr. Milton A. MeRae, San Diego, 

President Harry A. 


International 


City; 
Garfield, chairman 
the Williamstown Institute of Polities; Dr. 
Washington, D. C.; Mr. 
Holman, San Franciseo, Calif.; Dr. L. 


} 


hael Hermann, 
Klinek, University of 
Honorable William G. 
loo, Los Angeles; Mr. John J. Mitchell, 

Illinois; Dr. Leo S. Rowe, director- 

ral of the Pan-American Union; Dr. 
ester Rowell, Berkeley, Calif.; Dr. Henry 
allo, and Mr. Frank A. Miller, of River- 
Offieers of administration include Dr. R. 


president of the 


sh Columbia; the 


m KleinSmid, president of the Univer- 
of Southern Dr. 
C. Leebrick, University of Hawaii, di- 
or, and Mr. Lawrence N. Wood, executive 


California, chancellor; 


cretary. 

Five delegates from each institution are ex- 
pected to arrive not later than Sunday, Decem- 
er 8. A Library Committee will maintain at 
the Riverside Mission Inn during the institute 

sions a generous collection of books and 
dieals bearing upon the subjects covered 
the program. 
Round table diseussion groups will meet each 
rning. The League of Nations as now or- 
ganized, Development of World Markets, Pan- 
American Relations, Chinese Nationalism, Lim- 

tion of Armaments, a Permanent Court of 
International Justice, Over-Population in the 
Orient, Race Relations, and Missionary Efforts 
are among the topies to be treated. 

Mexico, and other Latin-American Countries, 
Pacifie-Asiatie Countries, Food Supply in Rela- 


tion to Population (The Antipodes, The Philip- 
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World 
Adjustments 


Policies ot 


and 


pines ) ; Cooperation, 


nomic Immigration, 
among the lecture courses listed for the Inter 
national Relations Institute to be held at River 
side. The first special lecture will be delivered 
at 8 P. M., on Monday, December 6, at Mission 
Inn. 
Held 
with selected speakers heading the discourses, 
tariff, 


each afternoon, general conferences, 


will center around taxation, publie 


revenue in relation to international relations, 
control of raw materials, the League of Nations 


and the basis of race relations. 


THE DEDICATION OF THE PHI BETA 
KAPPA MEMORIAL HALL 
DevicaTion of Phi Beta Kappa’s new Me 
morial Hall to the fifty founders of the oldest 
Greek letter fraternity, founded in 1766, will 
William 
and Mary, Virginia, according to an announce- 
Phi 
Invitations have been extended to the 


be held November 27 at the College ot 


ment from the seta Kappa Foundatio 


most dis 
tinguished of the society’s 50,000 members, who 
include President Coolidge and Chief Justic 
William H. Taft. 

Dr. Charles F. 
United Chapters of the Society and president 


Thwing, president of the 
emeritus of Western Reserve University, was 
expected to make the dedication address, follow- 
ing the presentation of Memorial Hall by Dr. 
Oscar M. Voorhees, secretary. Dr. Henry van 
Dyke, of Princeton University, will deliver the 
sesqui-centennial oration, and Dr. John Erskine, 
of Columbia University, will read a poem writ 
ten for the occasion. The ceremonies will begin 
procession at 10:30 A. M 


Good 


with an academic 
and an invocation by Dr. William A. R. 
win, professor of Biblical literature, of William 
and Mary College. 

Virginia, 


will speak for the commonwealth at a dinner to 


Governor Harry Floyd Byrd, of 


be given in the college refectory at 6: 30 o’clock, 
at which Dr. Julian A. C. 
of William and Mary College, will preside 
Dr. Mary E. Woolley, president of Mount 
Holvoke College, will speak “For Women in 
Phi Beta Kappa” and Dr. John H. Finley, o! 
the New York Times, formerly commissione! 
New York 


Chandler, president 
} 


state, “lor the 


of education of 
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Learned Societies.” Dr. Francis W. Shepard- department of history at the high 
son, vice-president of the United Chapters, will Hollywood, California, and Eli Sway 
be toastmaster. fayette, 96, head of the Swavely Scho 
— — ginia. 
EDUCATIONAL NOTES AND NEWS Ax — —— : 
An Associated Press dispatch rep 
Dr. George DanteL Oups, president of Am- Governor Groesbeck, of Michigan, has re: 
herst College, who during thirty-six years of Thomas E. Johnson from the superint 
service had four times been called as acting of public instruction. 
head of the institution before his appointment 
as president in 1924, has presented his resig- 
nation to the trustees. Dr. Olds recently cele- 
brated his seventy-third birthday. 


Joun H. CLaxtTon has retired as seerctar 
the Board of Education of Yonkers, N, Y.. ; 
forty years’ service. A dinner was given 
associates in his honor. 

Dr. Harry LAtrHRop REED has been installed 


as president of Auburn Theological Seminary. CHANGES announced in the staff of th 


York State Department of Education 


GOVERNOR JOHN G. WiNANT, of New Hamp- , 
i ' ; caine "P- the appointments of Burton D. MeCormi 


shire, has denied that he is a candidate to be- 
come president of the University of New Hamp- 
shire to succeed Dr. R. D. Hetzel, who resigned 
to accept the presidency of the Pennsylvania 
State College. 


supervisor in the examinations and ins)» 
division; Joseph Endres as chief of th: 
established crippled children’s bureau, 
Marion 8S. Van Liew as supervisor of | 
economics. The following resignations bh: 
Sik Austen CHAMBERLAIN was installed on been received: Eleanor A. Gray, supervisor 
November 1 as Lord Rector of the University special classes; Beulah L. Gould, supervisor « 
of Glasgow. school nurses; Edna G. Moore, library orga 
for the library extension division, and Da: 


Cuartes Evans Hugues has been elected 
Chase, chief of the physical education bure: 


president of the American Association for Med- 
ical Progress to succeed the late Dr. Charles W. Joun H. Bossart has been made supervising 
Eliot, former president of Harvard University. principal of South Orange and Maplew 
For some time in the past Mr. Hughes has N. J., the appointment to take effect upo1 
served as honorary vice-president of the or-  j,,9) actiomment of Mr. Wester. which ic 


ganization, which has as its object “to encour- . or 
ganizat than tigen J pected to be September 1, 1927. 
age experimental research for the advancement 


of medical science and to inform the public con- C. O. WituiaMs, formerly principal of 
cerning the methods and discoveries responsible high school at Jefferson City, Missouri, 
for man’s increasing control over animal and entered on his work at Pennsylvania St 
human diseases.” College in charge of certain extension courses 


. , in education. 
Dr. Jacon GouLp ScuurMAN, formerly pres- 1 education 


ident of Cornell University, sailed for Germany Since the transfer of the New York Sta 
on November 13, to resume his post of Amer- Library School to Columbia University left 1 
ican ambassador at Berlin. state without an institution for the trair 

of high-school librarians, the New York Stat 


Frienps of Justice Louis D. Brandeis, justice 
College for Teachers has established suc! 


of the U. S. Supreme Court, have made a gift 
of $50,000 in honor of his seventieth birthday Courses. The training is in charge of Martha 
C. Pritchard. 


to the Harvard Law School. 


At the founders’ day exercises of Lafayette Mrs. Lura Sawyer Oak, of Greenw 
College the honorary degree of master of let- Conn., has been appointed instructor in 
ters was conferred on James S. Herring, Lafay- Graduate School of Yale University; she © 
ette, ’00, of the University of Pennsylvania; teach elementary education. Mrs. Oak hold 
Walter S. Hertzog, Lafayette, 04, head of the degrees from State Teachers College, 
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eles, Calif., and the University of Cali- 


Awone the new faculty members of the Uni- 
ty of Pittsburgh are Dr. M. C. Elmer, 


fessor of sociology, Ethel L. Fennell, as- 


nt professor of elementary education, and 
A. Nietz, assistant professor of educa- 


ro Wuarton, Margaret Deland, Agnes 
Repplier and Mary E. Wilkins Freeman have 
elected members to the National Institute 

¢ Arts and Letters. This is the first time that 
men have been elected to membership in the 


titut 
nstilute. 


FREDERICK L. GriFFIN, acting director of the 
vision of vocational education at the Univer- 
tv of California, is absent on sabbatical leave 
nd is spending the year at Cornell University 
n a study of problems in agricultural educa- 


tion. 


Joun W. THomMas, vice-president of the 
Firestone Tire and Rubber Co., has been elected 
the Board of Directors of the 
University of Akron to succeed the late Frank 

Cooke. 


chairman of 


Joun F, Movtp, cashier, has been appointed 
assistant business manager of the University 
of Chieago. He is succeeded in the position of 
cashier by William J. Mather. 


Dr. W. L. DorGan, formerly of Hardin Col- 
lege, Missouri, has been appointed field secre- 
tary of Colorado Woman’s College. 


Mrs. Heten B. Putiures, formerly assistant 
to Dean Kemp, of the school of education of 
the University of California, is now registrar 
ot the Frank Wiggins Trade School at Los 


Angeles. 


Tue Board of Education of Kansas City, Mo., 
has introduced aviation as part of the manual 
training course in the elementary schools. O. 
H. Day, director of vocational education and 
practical arts, is in immediate charge of the 
work, while the actual aircraft work will be 
taught by the director of miniature aircraft 


fliers. 


Dr. Frirz KeLLeERMANN, Studienrat at the 
Gymnasium of Kassel, Germany, is giving a 
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series of lectures to the department of educa 


tion of Harvard University on “Educational 
Ideals and Reforms in European Countries, es- 


pecially in Germany, since the World War.” 


RAMSEY 
tician, gave recently a series of eleven historical 


Muir, British historian and _poli- 


lectures to the student body of Amherst College 
and to the public. 


ProressorR Pau, Sanrorp LOMAX, associate 
professor of commercial education at New York 
University, will make two addresses at the con- 
vention of the Southern Commercial Teachers’ 
Asheville, 
S. C., on Friday and Saturday, November 26 


Association, which will be held in 


and 27. Professor Lomax before going to New 
York University served in the capacity of spe- 
cialist in commercial education for the United 
States government and for the New York State 
Department of Education. 


MatTruew L. 
ministrative assistant and head of the depart- 
ment of history at Richmond Hill High School, 


DaNN, acting principal, ad- 


has been elected by the board of superinten 
dents to succeed the late principal of that 
school, Dr. Irving A. Hazen. 


SpeAKERS before the college and high-school 
section of the Eastern Division of the Colorado 
Education met at Denver, 
from November 11 to 13, included C. B. 
Hershey, professor of education at Colorado 


Association, which 


College; George Avery, professor of education, 
Dyde, 
professor of education, University of Colorado, 


Colorado Agricultural College; W. F. 


and E. L. Brown, assistant superintendent of 
the Denver publie schools. 


Dr. Matuer A. Apport, headmaster of the 
Lawrenceville School, chairman of a_ special 
“prep school” committee, has announced that 
1,850 private schools, representing every sec- 
tion of the country, will participate in the 
Walter Camp Memorial. Each of the private 
schools contributing to the fund will have its 
name cut in the bronze tablets which will flank 


the gateway. 

THe Reverenp Dr. Ropert G. Feravson, 
president of Westminster College, New Wil- 
Pa., 1884 to 1906, died at 


mington, from 
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Pittsburgh, on November 9, aged eighty-five 
years. 

THE REVEREND Dr. CHARLES SUMNER MURK- 
LAND, formerly president of the New Hamp- 
shire College of Agriculture and Mechanie 


Arts, has died at the age of seventy years. 


On October 23, a subcommitte of the Commit- 
tee on Standards and Training for the Elemen- 
tary School Principalship of the Department of 
Elementary School Principals met at the head- 
quarters of the National Education Association. 
A series of investigations bearing upon the 
elementary school principalship was projected. 
The committee is anxious to get in touch with 
all investigations which have been completed 
and now in progress in school systems, colleges 
and universities, and other places, which bear 
upon the status, duties, administrative relation- 
ships and other phases of the office of ele- 
mentary school principal. The members of the 
committee are as follows: W. T. Longshore, 
Chairman, James F. Hosie, Secretary, John L. 
Bracken, Edwin C. Broome, Mrs. Jessie M. 
Fink, George W. Frasier, Charles H. Judd, 
William W. Kemp, Worth McClure, J. Cayce 
Morrison, John K. Norton, Leonard Power, 
E. Ruth Pyrtle, Ide G. Sargeant. Material 
should be sent to Division of Research, 1201 
Sixteenth Street, Northwest, Washington, D. C. 


M. G. Ho«ae, assistant superintendent of 
schools of Chicago, has presented a report to 
the committee on curriculum revision of the 
board, in which he recommends a reorganiza- 
tion of the school year to provide a fifth term 
in the summer. The plan which was advocated 
by Mr. Hogge three years ago will be included 
in the report of the special committee to be 
completed in March, 1927. 


Dr. Etwoop Meap, federal commissioner of 
reclamation, has sent invitations to interested 
persons in Australia, the Philippines, Java and 
India, to attend the Pan-Pacifie Conference of 
Edueation, Rehabilitation, Reclamation and 
Recreation to be held in Honolulu in April, 
1927. 

Tue U. S. Civil Service Commission an- 
nounces that applications for assistant educa- 
tionist (school legislation) must be on file at 
Washington, D. C., not later than November 30, 


The examination is to fill a vacancy 
Bureau of Education, Department of 
terior, and vacancies occurring in posit 
quiring similar qualifications. The sa 
from $2,400 to a maximum of $3,000 a 


Promotion to higher grades may be made 


accordance with the civil service rules as | 
cies oceur. The duties comprise the co 
and compilation of legislation regarding 
tional systems and institutions; assistir 

of education in the drafting of educat 
legislation and school codes; the furn 
correspondence of information regarding 
tional legislation. Competitors will not 
quired to report for examination at an 
but will be rated on their education and 
perience, and publications or a thesis to be f 


with the application. 


In the statewide election of Nov mber 2 
citizens of California, by an approximat 
to 1 vote, authorized an immediate bond iss 
in amount $6,000,000, to provide academie bui 
ings on the new campus of the Southern Bra 
of the University of California at Los Ang 
and for permanent buildings on the campus 
the university in Berkeley, in replacement 
many temporary wooden buildings. $3,000, 
will be used at Los Angeles and $3,000,00 
Berkeley. 

A New Yor«K City Potyciinic Hospiran 
begin at once the construction of 
building for a training school and hom 
nurses to be built at the cost of $500,000. It 
proposed to raise the necessary funds by pu 


subscription. 


Henry I. Harriman has given $200,000 t 


Wesleyan University for the construction « 
new dormitory to house one hundred students 

CoLGaTe’s new four-story recitation build 
the gift of Colonel Austen Colgate, and nar 
in honor of Dr. William Mangam Lawre: 
was dedicated on November 13 at exercises ! 
in Colgate Memorial Chapel. 


THE name of the heretofore anonymous co! 


of the new library of Dartmouth College, bu 
at a cost of $1,000,000, has been announced a 


that of George F. Baker, of New York. 


Epwin Dean Apams has offered to give 
sum of $25,000 to the Monmouth County, 


Tie 
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vrieal Society for the erection of a building 
dition that a similar amount be pledged 
he representatives ot the historical society. 
ding is to be erected on the Red Bank 


chool grounds. 


Srxce the year 1916 the name of the donor 
e new theology building at the University 
eago has remained unknown; and since 
me the original gift for the building has 
increased to approximately $600,000. 

» the main corridor has now been erected 
ne tablet bearing the inscription: “This 
¢, dedicated to the study of religion, was 
ed by Mrs. Ann Higgins Swift in 1925.” 
Harold Higgins Swift, is 


ey? 
Swill s 


son, 


dent of the board of trustees of the uni- 


The building is named Swift Hall. 


lue Jeremiah Smith scholarship funds, the 
! Hungarian 


Cereus of 


tudents to school in the United States, will be 


which will send two 
stablished by the Hungarian government as a 
it of the refusal by Jeremiah Smith, LL.B., 
Boston, of pay for his services as financial 
ser to Hungary. Dr. Smith, who went to 
Hungary by appointment for the League of 
Nations, advised the government to apply his 


nation to the Hungarian treasury. 


Cyrus H. K. Curtis has given to Bowdoin 
ege a pipe organ and a swimming pool. 


Tue New York Board of Education has 
amended its by-laws so as to incorporate in 
them the provisions of the new state law pro- 

ling for a superintendent of schools emeritus. 
The board had previously approved a budgetary 
appropriation of $12,000 for the salary of the 

tendent emeritus. The by-law provides 

that only those shall be eligible for the position 
ho have served for ten years as superintendent 
schools, associate superintendent of schools 

district superintendent. Dr. William L. 

nger, who has already been appointed to the 

ition by the board, subject to the approval 
the Board of Estimate, is the only person 
n the school system who qualifies. The duties 

{ the superintendent emeritus will be to “con- 
sult and advise with the educational officials as 
and when requested to do so by the superin- 
tendent of schools.” 


‘ 
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A NEW board of control of all undergradu- 
by Dr. Elmer Ells- 
worth Brown, chancellor of New York Univer- 
sity, has superseded the chancellor’s commit- 


ate activities appointed 


tees on publication, music, dramaties and debat- 
It will consist of Dean Marshall S. Brown, 
Theodore A. Distler, 
the College of Arts; Associate Professor Carlos 


ing. 
chairman; Director tor 
de Zatra, for the College of Engineering; As 
the 


School of Commerce, and Professor Ernest J. 


sociate Professor G. Rowland Collins, for 


Oglesby, for Washington Square College. Four 
special faculty committees have been established 
for direct control, acting under the general com- 


mittee. 


WHat is virtually the office of dean has been 
established at the United States Military Acad- 
emy at West Point, according to an announce- 
ment of the academy, made available at the De- 
partment of War in Washington, D. C. Colonel 
Lucius H. Holt, of the staff of the academy, 
has been designated for the new post, which, 
the announcement says, “inaugurates a new 
plan for increasing the efficiency of the aca- 
demie instruction.” Colonel Holt will conduct 
a coordination course of lectures designed to ac- 
quaint eadets with the scope and purpose of 
their He will also keep in 


touch with the progress of individual cadets, 


academic work. 
and advise with them about their academic dif- 


ficulties and the best way to surmount them. 
He is expected further to keep in touch with 
all the heads of departments, consult with them 
about their courses of study, methods of in- 
struction, and the like, and acquaint himself 
thoroughly with the operation of the curricu- 
lum. He is also to be the superintendent's rep- 
resentative in academic details in dealing with 


the heads of departments. 

Tue University of Pennsylvania School of 
that stu- 
dents who fail to show qualities necessary to 


Edueation has announced hereafter 
become successful teachers will not be permitted 
Every effort will be 
stu- 


to continue in the school. 
made to discourage the matriculation ot 
dents who through physical, cultural or other 
reasons are obviously unfitted to become teach- 
ers. According to John H. Minnick, dean of 
the School of Education, the new regulations 


are inspired by a conviction of the faculty that 
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it is merely wasting the facilities of the school, 
the time and usefulness of the individual stu- 
dents and the productive energies of the com- 
munity to continue to train men and women to 
enter a profession for which they are obviously 
unfitted. 

Provisions for leave of absence for study 
have just been inaugurated in the publie schools 
of Kansas City. According to the new plan 
after having taught in the schools of Kansas 
City for six years a teacher may take leave 
of absence for study for one year. After her 
return, she receives $200 a year from the Board 
of Education in excess of her regular salary 
until she has received a total amount of $1,000. 
In other words the board is making a grant of 
$1,000 on account of leave of absence for study 
for one year. If the leave of absence is for a 
half year the grant is $500. The board, in re- 
vising its schedule last spring, raised the maxi- 
mum for elementary school principals from 
$3,450 to $3,800 with $200 additional for prin- 
cipals who hold the master’s degree. That is, 
in the elementary schools a principal with 
master’s degree was raised from $3,650 to 
$4,000. Principals of high schools, without 
master’s degrees, were raised from $4,500 to 
$4,800; with master’s degrees from $4,700 to 
$5,000. The maximum salary for grade teach- 
ers was raised $100; also the maximum salary 
for high school teachers was raised $100, except 
in Class I, heads of departments, who were 
raised $200. 

A CORRESPONDENT writes: “1,200 Atlanta 
publie school teachers are up in the air! After 
seven weeks of school, we finally are given so- 
ealled checks which are promissory notes for 
our salary as follows: “the undersigned 
[teacher] hereby assigns to the Trust Co. of 
Georgia its claim as security for said loan [of 
our own salary to ourselves through this bank] 
and does hereby guarantee that the above loan 
will be repaid on or before February 1, 1927.” 
Signature is required. Did you ever hear of 
such treatment for teachers in the public 
schools? I have already sold everything; type- 
writer, shot gun, etc. I must now sell my fine 
library, which well nigh breaks my heart.” 
According to press dispatches arrangements 
have now been made to pay the salaries. 


THE National Republic of Washington, | 
announces a student essay contest on the 
ject, “The American Constitution,” open 
students in high school and graded schools. 
prizes aggregating one thousand dollars 
student is eligible to enter. Five hundred , 
lars will be awarded to the high schoo! st 
submitting the best essay. Five hundred d 
will be awarded to the student in the ~ 
up to and including the eighth grade, age t 
into consideration. Prizes will be awarded ; 
the teachers whose students are winners. 


District SUPERINTENDENT JOHN S, Roprepr7 
of New York City, reports that there is a dea: 
of teachers in practically every subject for t 
three teacher training schools of the city 
the Maxwell Training School, Brooklyn, ther 


are ten vacancies, at the New York Trai: 
School there are seventeen to twenty vacan 
and at the Jamaica Training School ther 
between fifteen and twenty vacancies. h 
beginning of the second term in February a: 


increase in the training school register w 


create a need for more teachers. There ar 


three types of teachers in the training sch 
all of whom are paid on the same salar 


schedule, a minimum of $1,900 to a maximun 


of $3,700. The theory teachers instruct 
method and content of elementary subj 


psychology, history of education, kindergarte: 


theory, ete. The model teachers instruct 
precept and example in the model scho 
tached to each training school, being observ 


by the training school student. Critic teachers 


inspect the work of training school student 
while they serve as pupil-teachers in the el 
mentary schools. Teachers desiring to serve | 
these schools should make application to 
principal of the school at which they desire t 
serve. Training school teachers are not 


pointed from an eligible list, but upon 


r 


recommendation of the principals and the board 


of superintendents, and subject to obtaining 4 


license from the board of examiners. 


A STATEMENT issued by the Bureau of Edu- 


eation reports that in service training 
eounty school superintendents through intens!' 
short courses is becoming more and more &x 
tensive and the courses offered more and m 


for 


e 


re 
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ssional in tone. Last July a conference 
ese officers, three weeks in duration, was 

Laramie, Wyoming. County superin- 
nts from 13 of the 23 counties were in 
dance. Among the topies for discussion 
the replacement of eighth grade examina- 
vestions by objective tests; preparation of 
programs in one-teacher schools; time 
tment for ecivies, agriculture and hygiene; 

school organization. A similar confer- 
was held at about the same time of one 
eek’s duration, for the county superintendents 


North Dakota. 


[ue hopes entertained upon the organization 
survey courses in 1919 are approaching 
zation at Columbia College, according to 
annual report of Dean Herbert E. Hawkes. 

rvey courses have now been definitely adopted 

t Columbia. The survey method, Dean Hawkes 
thinks, places the student upon surer ground. 
tudy of the sciences is simplified, and even 
nathematies, he believes, will be more readily 
mastered by a new course which “introduces the 
dent gently but firmly to the simpler aspects 
. . Each department of the 
versity, the work of which begins in the 
lege, for example, fine arts or philosophy, 
offering this year a survey or orientation 
murse as an introduction. . . . The advantages 
f this plan seem to outweigh its disadvantages, 
pecially when the courses which follow pro- 
de work that satisfied the cravings of the 
man who has been stimulated by the survey to 
irsue the subject further.” 


the ealeulus. 


Tue National University of Mexico, at Mex- 
City, will establish a school of journalism 
the opening of its next school year. 


Tue Prince of Wales and President Doumer- 
gue, of France, inaugurated on October 30 a 
new Canadian house in La Cité Universitaire de 
Paris as the first of a number of similar foreign 
which the nation is building or 
planning for the international university, which 
was founded after the war. The university is 
built on seventy acres formerly oceupied by old 
rtifications of Mont Souras Park. Canadian 
adjoins the French structures. The 
Argentine government is constructing a home 
next to the Canadian building and the Belgian 


dormitories 


? 
i 
1 
h 


house 
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dormitory, which will accommodate 200 stu 
Holland and Brazil 
The Canadian house will 


dents, is also under way. 
have options on sites. 
be open to students from all provinces of the 
Dominion. Its hall features a mosaic pavement 
in which the Canadian beaver and maple leaves 
The Canadian High 


Commissioner of France is the president of the 


make an attractive motif. 


Students’ Home and prominent Canadian busi- 
ness men, bankers and officers are on the com 
mittee. It is hoped that within a few 
the University of the City of Paris will have 


an enrollment of 4,000 students, 3,000 of whom 


years 


will be from foreign lands. 


DISCUSSION 


WHEN AN INTELLIGENCE TEST WENT 
WRONG 


As I wanted an assistant in my electrical en- 
gineering work, a person who wanted to learn 
the work thoroughly, especially research work 
in connection with electric motors, I engaged a 
boy highly recommended by a school that had 
previously furnished me with one of my most 
capable employees. The fact that he stood well 
at the top of his class in the intelligence test 
and within 3 per cent. of the highest score 
made by another school of specially selected 
pupils who were given the same test, led me to 
expect considerable from him. 

While the tests given at this school, the Dear 
born Group Tests, are not the most thorough, 
still they are recognized as acceptable intelli- 
gence tests. It would seem reasonable to ex 
pect that the boy who stood highest in this test, 
when placed among the other boys in a factory, 
should show some signs of a superior intelli- 
gence that could be observed without a special 
examination. But this was not the case, even 
when placed on work of his choice, in the sub- 
ject in which he claimed the greatest interest. 

The boy must have some kind of ability, but 
what kind? 


point I secured copies of the test he had been 


To satisfy my curiosity on this 
given. It seems to test nearly all qualities ex 
cept intelligence. 
There is memory. 
tional memory, but was inclined to lean on it 


This boy had an excep 
too much. Memory is valuable in industry. 


But it is more valuable in school. Turning to 
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the test we find that many of the questions call the ability to draw correct conclus 
for the memory of things that the boy has un- given premises. A certain amount of 
doubtedly seen or heard. Memory is a vital of reasoning power is needed for thé 
factor in the test, but is memory intelligence? only a moderate amount. All the pupils 
This boy was attentive to his work as long average in reasoning power will agree as ; 
as it was simple and easily accomplished. This answers, provided they are given 
is a quality of mind valuable in both school and premises. But many of the premises 
industry, and one which is needed for the in- supplied by the general knowledge of 
telligence test. To get the largest number of This ability to draw correct conclusi 
questions answered in the specific time, atten- first importance in the industries. In ; 
tion to the work is a very vital factor. But is is of value, but quite subordinate 
it intelligence? and other qualities. In the test 
In the case of this particular boy, his atten ignored, 
tion was only given to simple things that could Intelligence requires that a pers 
be easily answered. He had what might be’ grasp the main idea of a situation, ne 
called an agile mind, one that rebounds from unimportant details. Turning to the test 
any difficulty without shock and lands smoothly find that the main idea is seldom wanted. 0; 
on the next easy thing. I do not know of any figure wrong in a picture or a misplaced 
quality o1 mind that helps on a test of this sort are the kind of things the boy is to 
more than this one. The time allowed did not This demands a proofreader’s mind, a kind . 
permit study of any question. The sooner a mind that has its place in industry, for es 
difficult question was dropped the better as far ample, inspection, and a kind that 
as the quantity of answers was concerned. I teachers seem to like. The English 
am inclined to think that the same quality is passes the crudest rhetoric and makes a 
valuable in school. The pupil is given a ques- write a paper over because of ten missp¢ 
tion and he is expected to answer promptly. If words. Yet we find men at the top 
he does not he often receives a suggestion from literary work as writing novels or publishing 
the teacher. His best policy is to drop his line who can neither spell nor correct such error 
of thought as soon as he receives the suggestion This proofreader’s mind is useful in cases, 
and pick up the suggestion. In industry it is is in general rather the opposite of intelligenc 
just the opposite. Methods have been built up It is not the kind of mind that I want 
through years of study, so it is unlikely that responsible position. 
any quick thoughts will effect them. A few An intelligent person should be expected 
minutes is of no consequence. It is more im- make accurate statements, to say just what 
portant to come to the right conclusion at the means. Yet we find questions in these 
end of two years than it is to have any answer which can not be answered correctly by 
at the end of two minutes. This particular boy simple marking that is required. One quest 
has not been known to solve any shop problem has four possible answers. The superficial 
that he did not solve in the first minute. Is such rapid thinker has no difficulty in marking 
an agile mind intelligence? one of the four correct answers. But the more 
This boy had good control of his hands, sur- accurate thinker realizes that each one in t 
passing the ordinary shop boy both in dexterity is not strictly correct, but that the instructions 
and in precision. I do not see how this par- leave no chance to answer correctly. He a 
ticular test measured this quality at all, though marks one of the correct answers, but scores ! 
it is valuable in the school. It is useful also in higher than a shiftless thinker and it takes ! 
industry, though not as important as other quali- longer to do it. It is a help in this test 
ties for the technical work I had in view. have an accuracy of thinking sufficient to a‘ 
There will probably never be an agreement as_ mistakes. A greater degree of accuracy 1s 
to just what qualities and what proportion of hindrance. In school we find the same sit 
ach constitute intelligence. But there is one tion. The ordinary teacher does not req 
which most people agree on as being essential, accurate statements and is not willing 
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to get one. The pupil must an- 


r immediately with a statement somewhere 


the right one, and then the teacher usually 
On the other 
ndustry requires accuracy, and careless 


nletes the statement herself. 


ements are likely to make a lot of trouble. 
s case superior intelligence is penalized 


riosity and intellectual initiative are two 
the most valuable qualities in industry. To 
value they must be tempered by various 
of restraint, but without the initiative the 
r qualities of intelligence must remain ob- 
| do not know whether this should be 
| as a part of intelligence, probably not, 
is one of the first factors we look for in 
telligent person. There is nothing in the 
tests that gives any eredit to the use of the 
tiative. Any independent thought on any of 
he subjects brought up can only result in delay 
nd a lower seore. This is one more point of 
creement between the test and the school, for 
ere is probably no place where initiative is 
ess favorably received. However much the 
teacher may want the pupil to think for him- 
self, there are very few teachers who can tell 
difference between ignorance and difference 
opinion, and there are few places where it 
s as diffieult to check up an honest difference 
f opinion and prove the point as in the school. 
On every point the test selects the quality, 
d or bad, which conforms to ready adapta- 
yn to school conditions, but to a large extent 
penalizes those qualities needed for leadership 
n any field of endeavor. So we should expect 
a close correlation between the test marks and 
hool progress. But it is not surprising that 
found the boy with the highest score in the 
ntelligenee tests so deficient in intelligence that 
preparation for the grade of electrical studies 
that I intended was out of the question. I hope 
that he will develop into a good salesman in- 
stead. 

The real trouble is that the intelligence tests 
are misnamed. They should be called school 
adaptability tests. But of what value are school 
adaptability tests? We are not preparing boys 

ra life as school pupils. The fact that a boy 
s best adapted to fit into a school routine does 
not show that he will profit most by it. It 


YY 


ight be that he is just the one who most needs 
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There 


are some who use these tests as an indication 


to have the other faculties developed. 
of which boys are able to profit by special op- 
portunities. But instead they should try to find 
the boys with an intelligence superior to the test 
score. These tests may have some value, but 
looking at them from the outside, it looks to 
me as though they were more likely to work in- 
jury than to accomplish any good purpose. 
MANUFACTURER 





QUOTATIONS 


THE DEAN OF TEACHERS COLLEGE 

Wuite Dr. James E. Russell has asked to be 
relieved of the purely administrative duties of 
the deanship of Teachers College, it is grati- 
fying to learn that he is to devote his entire 
time hereafter to the purely professional task 
teaching. 


of developing greater efficiency in 


He has ceased to be dean of an institution in 
The 


field, as he 


order to be a teacher of teachers. ten- 


dency of the specialist in any 
said in his annual report for the last academic 
year, is “to magnify the subject, perfect its 
organization, systematize its content and extend 
its range.” Administration or specialization, 
whatever it is, tends to become an end in itself. 
The effort of the institution for the training of 
teachers must therefore be to prevent those 
who specialize in administration from making 
a fetich of organization, to see to it that prin- 
cipals and supervisors are not mere business 
managers, and to put experts in research where 
they belong, “as servants in the house rather 
than as masters of the domain.” The aim must 
be in every specialization to approach the per- 
feet practitioner who is the ideal classroom 
teacher. 

Even the best of training with the best of 
material can result only in the nearest assign 
able approach to the need, yet never quite 
meeting it. that dis 


tance, partly because the teacher has no period 


Few come within even 


of apprentice training comparable to that in 
the professions of law, medicine and engineer 
ing. As a rule the young teacher must stand 
alone from the first day of his service, working 
as he does behind closed doors. “In the peda- 


gogical millennium every school and school 


system will accept one novice for every ten 
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teachers in service.” Under such a plan, Dean 
Russell sees schools in which all teachers are 
as good as the best are now. It is with such a 
vision before his own eyes that he leaves a 
deanship to enter the classroom. 

It is not a retirement for Dr. Russell, but an 
advancement to a more intimate leadership in a 
service to which he has given his life. He has 
brought Teachers College into a foremost place. 
He now gives the highest testimony to the im- 
portance of the part which the teachers under 
him have had in that development, by taking 
his place with them in training those of whom 
it has been said in a Carnegie Foundation 
report that, if training of any sort ean pro- 
vide men and women who are equipped and 
willing to serve youth as youth should be served, 
their service is pre-eminent. But rising in im- 
portance even above that is the service of those 
who give this training. Dr. Russell, in his 
resignation of an administrative position in 
order to take on the less conspicuous duties of 
a teacher, has lifted his profession in this very 
act.—The New York Times. 


REPORTS 
RESEARCH IN COLLEGES! 


THE committee, having been directed to bring 
the project of promoting research in colleges 
before the Division of Educational Relations of 
the National Research Council for econsidera- 
tion and action, and having carried out these 
instructions, desires to report the history of the 
It would like to 
receive suggestions from those interested as to 


enterprise up to the present. 


any further steps which might be taken to fur- 
ther the plans developed in the conference. As 
the matter now stands the Division of Eduea- 
tional Relations will deal directly with indi- 
vidual institutions. Does there remain a neces- 
sity for collective action which could warrant 
further conferences or which would call for the 
continuance of the committee? If a represen- 
tative is appointed by the Division of Educa- 
tional Relations and visits are made to the in- 
stitutions represented at the conference and to 

1 Report of the committee appointed by the 


conference of college representatives March 20, 


1925. 
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others, would it be well to wait for furt 
lective action until the discussions th 
on shall have given occasion for such cro 
sideration and action? 

After consultation with a goodly number 
college teachers and half a dozen discuss 
ferences with college faculties, it was 
best to get together informally a smal! 
representing a few colleges in which appr 
tion of research had been evident and t 
before them the idea of encouraging ; 
teachers in research through a national orca; 
zation which should have this as its object. (0; 
December 31, 1924, there met at luncheon at ¢! 


Cosmos Club, Washington, fourteen persons 


I 


| 


representing ten institutions. Nine others 
vited were unable to be present, though expres 
sions of interest in the conference and its 
pose were received from all but one of these. 
At this conference the following commit 


was authorized to formulate a project: 


C. E. McClung, professor of zoology, Universit 
of Pennsylvania. 

Maynard M. Metcalf, chairman of the Divis 
of Biology and Agriculture of the National | 
search Council—serving as chairman of thx 
mittee. 

John A. Miller, vice-president, Swarthmore ( 
lege, and professor of mathematics and astr 

George D. Olds, president, Amherst Colleg: 

Anne Young, professor of astronomy, M 
Holyoke College. 


The members of the above-named committee 
consulted numerous persons and arranged 
a conference in Washington on Mareh 20, 19° 


After a full day of discussion at this conference 


it was voted that: 


We, the representatives of twenty-four Amer 
colleges and educational organizations, assem)! 
in Washington, request the Division of Educational 
Relations of the National Research Cou! 
proceed, in their discretion, to the organizat 
a committee or board to study the subject of 
motion of productive scholarship among the t 
ers in American colleges and to move to its a 
plishment; and we appoint the following 
persons to constitute a committee to bring 
matter to the attention of said Division of E 
tional Relations and to act for us in forwarding 
this project in any further ways which seen 
them advisable. 














-ofessor Mary N. Calkins, Wellesley College. 
vr Samuel P. Capen, University of 


ssor Edward Ellery, dean of Union College 
iry of Sigma Xi. 
r C. E. MeClung, University of Penn- 


Dr. Maynard M. Metealf, chairman, Division of 
and Agriculture, National Research 


In fulfilling the mandate of the conference 

s committee presented to the Division of Edu- 
Relations of the National Research 

Council a detailed statement concerning pre- 
y conferences; a historical sketch of the 

of the project; an argument for the 
submitted by a member of the commit- 

tee; a plan, including the constitution of an 
ministrative board and a budget for the first 
years; methods suggested by which the 

rd might operate; and, finally, a condensed 
ement or summary of the purpose, idea and 


At its meeting on April 30, 1925, the Divi- 
n of Edueational Relations received the re- 
rt of the conference committee; unanimously 
pproved the idea; reacted favorably to the 
ceneral plan; and appointed a committee of five 
confer with the conference committee and 
port a plan of procedure to the executive 
mmittee of the Division of Educational Re- 
ms. 
lhe plan was then referred to the committee 
n policies and program of the division and was 
considered by this committee at its meeting in 
New York on November 4, 1925. At this meet- 
ng the committee agreed to recommend to the 
division that it eall together in conference a 
small group composed of representatives of the 
National Research Council, the Social Science 
Research Council, the Council of Learned So- 
cieties, the American Council on Education, the 
Association of American Colleges, Phi Beta 
Kappa, Sigma Xi and the committee which or- 
ganized the conference of March, 1925, to dis- 
cuss first steps to be taken to promote the de- 
velopment of research in colleges. 
Nothing further was done in the matter until 
the annual meeting of the Division of Eduea- 
tional Relations in Washington on April 24, 
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1926. The following is quoted from the report 


of that meeting: 


After a full discussion by the members of the 
division on the necessity of holding such a con 
ference, in view of the previous conferences and 
the already widely expressed interest in the 


project by many colleges, it was 


Moved That the plan for holding a conference on 
research in colleges, to be attended by represen 
tatives of Sigma Xi, Phi Beta Kappa, Social 
Science Research Council, American Council of 
Learned Societies, Sub-Committee on Research 
in Edueational Institutions of the Committee of 
100 on Research of the American Association for 
the Advancement of Science, American Council 
on Edueation, and the American Association of 
University Professors, be laid on the table; and 
that in lieu of holding such a conference at 
present the Chairman be asked to secure some 
representative of the Division who shall repre 
sent and promote the interest of the Division 
involved in the project, in a series of confer 
ences with colleges concerned. 


Adopted 


It was considered expedient to enlist the interest 
and support of the Commission on Faculty and 
Student Scholarship of the Association of Amer- 
ican Colleges by informing the Chairman of the 
Commission, President Edward 8. Parsons, of 
Marietta College, of the proposed plan of the 
division and soliciting his advice and suggestions 
as well as the cooperation of the commission. 


SUGGESTIONS AS TO RESEARCH IN COLLEGES 

A research committee in each college, appointed 
or elected on such plan as the institution thinks 
best, but it is suggested that the inclusion of rep 
resentatives from faculty, administration and trus- 
tees would be valuable. 

A liaison member from each local committee 
for consultation with similar members from the 
committees in other colleges. 

A small executive committee, elected by the 
liaison members to act for them in aiding in 
every possible way research in the colleges, 

Such officers as the executive committee shall 
recommend and the liaison members approve. 

A central office with staff, if found necessary. 


Functions or LocaL RESEARCH COMMITTEE 


Promote appreciation of importance of research 
on the part of all members of the college commun- 
ity, including trustees, administrative officers, 
faculty students and donors. 

Survey and list the researches in progress in 
the institution. 
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List the more important researches published in leges and serve as a clearing-house for 


the past from the college. of suggestions as to methods of pr 


Gather and classify information in regard to search: 


the entrance of graduates upon research, and list (a) by publication of data and dis 
the ablest research men among the graduates of (b) by correspondence 
the college. (ce) by promotion of regional and 1 


Learn, classify and list the assistance needed ferences discussing promotion of res 
for: (a) researches in progress; (b) researches colleges and its relation to successful t 
it is desired to undertake. Assist in plans for Promotion of research should have a | ; 
securing such aid. lege association programs. 
Publish these items for circulation in the col Serve as an agency to bring together in thoyg 
and action the college and the several org 


lege community. 
Publish an annual report for circulation in the tions interested in the promotion of ress 


college. the colleges. Numerous learned societies and 

Assist in securing cooperation between faculty organizations have committees on this «x 
members in research, (American Association of University Prof 

Study and suggest possible correlations between American Historical Association, American 
researches under way in the college. cil of Learned Societies, American Associat 

Consider publication of research results—per- the Advancement of Science, National Res 
haps advisable, especially for studies of local en Council, National Counei] on Edueat 
vironment. Publication assistance is especially others). 
needed in the so-called ‘‘humanities.’’ Avoid en- Survey the colleges as to research status, te 
couraging publication of unworthy papers, ing demands upon the time of the faecult 

Secure a liberal research fund, grants from bers, ete. 
which shall be administered by the research com Study sources of aid for research in and 
mittee. side the colleges. 

Exchange with local committees in other col- Assist individual colleges, or the colleges 
leges information as to methods and success in whole, to give and obtain aid for resear 
promotion of research. Assist individuals to obtain help, fin 

Arrange for presentation to the students, by other, in their research. 
men from the several departments and from out- Develop recognition of the importar f 
side the college, of the life devoted to research in search in the colleges—especially on the r 
the several major fields. This is important in boards of trustees, administrative officers 
securing recruits for the life of research. those determining college policies. 

Encourage departmental clubs which shall re Secure for less experienced workers advi 
port and discuss research and newer phases of leading scholars in choosing and directing 
progress in knowledge, discussing also the men search. 
through whose research mankind have made great Aid in promoting cooperative research b; g 
advance. ing into contact advisers, workers and support 

Encourage work by semi-research methods in the in such work. 
curriculum, putting some of this work as early Aid in exchange of teachers between eg 
as the sophomore year. and between colleges and universities; also | 

Encourage establishment of societies and fra- haps between industry and colleges there might 
ternities which reward research ability. exchange of research men. 

Present research to community by lectures and Publish, at least annually, reports upon resear 
exhibits. in the eolleges and its promotion. 

Urge value of administrative assistants to re- 
lieve faculty members of detailed committee work. WAYS SUGGESTED TO AID RESEARCH IN C 

At Smith College attempt is made to put each I 
teacher’s classes at one end of the week, leaving | 


Cooperation between Universities and Res 


study and research time freer from conflict with ip ee 
stitutions, on the One Hand, and Colleges, 


classroom duties. 
on the Other Hand 
FUNCTIONS OF EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE AND (a) Consultation trips by college men t 
OFFICERS research centers for advice and confere! 


Study problem of encouraging research in col- reading. 











inge of teachers between universities 
ves (and perhaps exchange of research 
tween industry and the colleges). 

of equipment and books. 


II 
Cooperation between Colleges 
Consultation trips for men interested in 
ed problems to confer for mutual aid. 
Loan of equipment and books. 
ght Exchange of faculty members for a year 
semester. 
Joining in securing visits from leading 


irs, combining on special lecture plans, ete. 


SSOrs III 
Within the Individual College 
Give research a place in faculty meetings on a 
with teaching problems. 
Give research, as a matter of course, recognition 
budget of each department of study; grants 


pparatus, literature, research assistants, etc. 
Have special research fund for special grants, 
s to be administered by the research commit- 
Emphasizes dignity and importance of this 

mmiuttee. 

; Give stenographie and clerical assistance to 
lty members to conserve their time and energy 
teaching and research. 

Cut down hours of teaching—a maximum of two 


courses one semester and one the other semes- 

suggested as a standard, the remaining time 

used for research, summer vacations in- 
rge faculties, small classes. 
Leaves of absence, on salary, for intensive study. 

Assistance toward expense of attending pro- 
fessional society meetings. 

Special honors to men successful in research: 
Research as well as teaching success recog- 
ed as a basis for promotion. 

b) Special professorships for those markedly 
successful in both research and teaching, with 
vided time and assistance for research, and addi- 

nal salary. 

¢) Invitation to give college lectures, and pub- 

tion of these lectures, with allowance of time 
for preparation, 

1) Appointment of occasional research asso- 
Ir ites giving full time to research. 
Encouragement of research for the M.A. degree; 
lso special stipends for M.A. students who shall 
assist professors in their research. 
Research scholarships for outgoing seniors and 
for recent graduates to study in research institu- 


tions 
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Develop the library for assistance to research 


as well as to teaching. 


Some GENERAL POLICIES 

Executive Committee to have no funds to ad 
minister for grants, though aid to colleges and to 
individuals from grants is of the greatest impor- 
tance. It should serve as intermediary between 
the grantors of such assistance and the grantees, 
but this, though of great importance, should not 
be its major function. The Executive Committee 
should have liberal funds for its own support; 
salaries, clerical help, travel, publication of re 
ports and other material, ete. 

Avoid fixed regulations. Preserve freedom of 
action, 

Have no upper limit in rule or practice for aid 
to the able man when discovered. 

Encourage research in all fields, not over-empha 
sizing any subject or group of subjects. Fear has 
been expressed lest other than scientifie subjects 
be neglected. 

Emphasize the fact that there are many prob 
lems of interest and importance, for research, 
within the immediate environment of each college, 
and that aid and cooperation in their study may 
often be secured from local organizations and in 
stitutions, including chambers of commerce, clubs, 
schools, historical societies, ete. 

Cooperation already offered by American As- 
sociation of Colleges, through its committee on 
faculty and student scholarship; committee of the 
American Association of University Professors 
upon methods of increasing the intellectual inter- 
ests and raising the intellectual standards of un- 
dergraduates; American Council of Learned So 
cieties; American Council on Education; National 
Research Council, through its Division of Educa 
tional Relations; American Association for the 
Advancement of Science, through its subcommit 
tee on research in educational institutions; Amer 
ican Historical Association, through its committee 


on research in colleges; Sigma Xi. 


At an informal meeting at Woods Hole, Au 
gust 17, 1926, twenty-six teachers, from twenty- 
two colleges and four universities, unanimously 
endorsed the plan for research committees in the 
colleges with interrelation between these com 
mittees, and they commended the plan of the 
Division of Educational Relations of the Na- 
tional Research Council to take the initiative in 
approaching the colleges as to the forming of 
such local research committees with intercollege 
cooperation. They voted to have the report of 


the previous conferences, and the suggestions 
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made at these conferences, printed and to ask 
the National 


report 


the division of Research Council 


to send copies ol this to such colleges 


as the division should choose. 

In this conference, as in the previous ones, 
there was great interest and unanimous ap 
proval of the idea and of the form the tentative 
The difficulty 


seemed to be in initiating the matter in the sev 


suggestion had _ taken. chief 


eral colleges. The group cordially approved, 
requesting the division of the National Research 
Couneil to take the this 


They also approved having the subeommittee of 


initiative in matter. 


the American Association for the Advancement 


of Science upon research in educational insti 


tutions consult with other organizations inter 
ested in promoting scholarship, with a view to 
ultimate wide cooperation in promoting research 
in colleges. 

Reprints of this article may be had from Pro- 
Metealt, Hopkins 
University, Homewood, Baltimore, Md. As a 


fessor Maynard M. Johns 
member of the Washington conference commit- 
tee of five and as secretary of the subcommittee 
of the American Association for the Advance 
ment of Science on research in educational in- 
stitutions he solicits criticism of the project, 
the plan and the proposed methods of promot- 
ing research. Any positive suggestions will be 
very welcome. 
Maywnarp M. MetTca-r, 
Chairman 
BIOLOGICAL LABORATORY, 
JOHNS HOPKINS UNIVERSITY, 


BALTIMORE, Mp. 





EDUCATIONAL RESEARCH AND 
STATISTICS 


COLLEGE GRADES 

One of the first problems that arose when I 
entered upon the duties of the personnel office 
at Mills of the 
Thorndike with 
college grades. 
tion I saw that I could not use the letter grades 
assigned by instructors. I found Dr. Ben D. 
Wood’s suggestion in “Measurement in Higher 
The 
method of weighting the letter grades described 


College was the correlation 


college entrance examination 


In order to make this correla- 


Education” for the weighting of grades. 


in detail in pages 65 and 75 is as follows: 
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In evaluating the seores the actua 


of hours carried by each student 
There was no attempt made to reduc 
hours to any ecommor 


the best 


number of 
seems to be plan, for the st 
is carrying more hours than the avera 
doing more and deserves the corres; 
higher seore, while the student who 
ten or twelve hours, even if her grad 
is really doing less and deserves the « 
ingly lower score. 

Incidentally I soon found that tl 
tion of grades gave me a very much 
and definite way of considering th 
standing than if I tried to think ir 

letter The 
evaluation of grades are: ] 


the usua! grades. advant 
such an 
ean take grades as given by variou 
of the faculty. The cumulative ratir 
grades for one semester is probably 
correct estimate of the relative posit 
student in her class. Second, the numer 
weights adapt themselves to statistical ev 
tion and we can see at a glance, hav 

mean and sigma of any class for any sem 
what the relative position of the student 
Third, some such method of evaluation 

much more reliable 


would be a very 


transferring grades from one college to ar 
than the usual letter grades. The chance 
that the distributions of abilities are very 
the same in any reputable colleges, 
methods of grading undoubtedly are not 
cal. 

A study of Table I will show that 
score for each year is increasingly 
that the exception of S&S 
(Junior) the same is true for scores by set 


with 


ters. This indicates that grades as give! 
Mills College are increasingly higher as 
student goes on. The standard deviations s! 
a decreasing spread of scores, that 
seniors being only about two thirds that 


freshmen. This means that the seniors a: 
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ded higher but are graded very much TABLE I 

e than the freshmen. In other words SCHOLARSHIP SCORE AND CORRELATION 
- make less distinction between seniors AcaDEMIC YEAR 1925-26 
hetween freshmen. This is the result of 
nadequacies of the present generally ac- semester to. Mean Sigma 

form of grading existent not only in 

eze but in the majority of colleges and 
rsities. The system of grading A, B, C, D 


Freshmen 
I 
oa : : II 
also called O or F) is one in which it land I 
to forget what doubtless many of the ; 
° S »phomores 


“ 


rs have never known, namely, the “de- III 


essentials and technical details of valid Iv 
Jes.” Most instruetors do not realize that = yry ana IV 
re is a normal curve of distribution and that = juniors 
e assumption of equal degrees of difficulty Vv 

‘ween the units of such seales as they do use VI 
nuerile. The system of grading is nothing V and VI 
than a rating scale, with all the pitfalls Seniors 
a subjective rating seale. The instructors VII 
see that the seniors and juniors actually cover Vill 
re ground and in a more mature manner than VII and 
the lower division students, and, forgetting in- vitt 
dual differences, rarely grade the older stu- 
tau afecting the instructors is the undoubted T#I€ T shows that with the freshmen the corre 
ling out of inferior students. Of the 166 
hmen in Table I, many of those receiving 


lation between scores for the first and second 
semester was .765; for sophomores that be- 


' tween the third and fourth semesters was .742; 
owest grades at present will not remain 


hen the class is reduced to approximately 
ty seniors. There is this, however, to be 


for juniors between fifth and sixth semesters 
was .744; and for seniors between seventh and 
: eighth semesters .575. The drop in the senior 
if grades as rating scales, that the ratings ; : : 
year is probably almost entirely a result of 
are given each semester by three or fouroreven -* . . 

different instructors. Quoting Thorn- 

“the combined opinion of ten equally 


judges will always be truer than the 


the higher mean and smaller spread, since the 
number of cases is approximately that of the 
juniors. The particularly interesting fact about 
pinion of any one of them .. . (particularly all the reliability coefficients is that where there 
the judges are chosen at random.” The is a chance for normal spread, as in the first 
nstructors or judges also have at least the rudi- 
ments of an objective criterion in the fact that 
each one has a definite content in his course of 
nustruction, against which he measures the 
achievement of the students. These two in- 
fluences combine to make grades have more 
reliability than other rating scales. 


three years of college grades, the ratings are so 
high in reliability. 

Turning to Table II where we have the study 
of reliability of grades for one class in succes 
sive years, we find much the same results, i.e., 
correlations of from .62 to .74 between grades 
for two semesters of any one year. The corre- 


Rees Ape lations between total freshmen and total soph 
he reliability of grades between semesters eae 


t the same year at Mills College when weighted 
as deseribed will be seen to be rather high. 


more grades is much lower, namely .548. 

The reliability of grades as reported by 
Wood* between successive semesters at Colum 

‘Thorndike, E. L., ‘‘Mental and Social Mea- pia varies from .455 to .66. His correlations 
surements,’’ Seeond Edition, Teachers College, 
1922. Chapter IT. 

* Op. cit., page 25. 3 Wood, op. cit., pp. 131-133. 


between the first and third semesters, second 
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TABLE II 


CORRELATIONS FOR CLASS OF 1926 


Thorndike 
Freshmen 
Sophomores 
Freshmen and 

Sophomores 
Juniors 
Seniors 


744 


and fourth, ete., are as low as .291, all correla but I prefer to report them without 


tions being higher when weighted for quality. rection. The correlation between s 


semesters are more truly self-correlat 


My correlations of reliability are even higher 
than those of Wood and are fairly comparable therefore indicative of reliability, tha: 


If they were between successive years. This is so, 
corrected for attenuation they would be higher, at Mills College, where not a few « 
year courses, and where grades for 


TABLE Ill dividual tend to be the same in both ser 


to his when weighted for quality. 


MEAN AND SIGMA FOR CLASS 1926 of the same course. 
: I ean not diseuss Table III in det 
No. Me: Sigma ; : 
wish merely to call attention in passi1 
Thorndike drop in the mean of scholarship scor 
” . 
11.2 seventh semester, following a discus 
10.5 


Freshmen 
Sor ) ores . ore one ° 
Sophomores grades in December, 1925. This does 


Freshmen and sopho dicate that the seniors did work that 


_ ¢ : 0. , . > : 
mores ~ ] ferior to that of the preceding semester 


10.1 . 
ap rather that the instructors were not 


Juniors 
Seniors . 
; many relatively high grades. 
Grades In Table IV I give seven illustrations 
Freshmen I : bn 
— use of these grades. The scores given a1 
II : . : : . . 
ne sigma index scores obtained from the dev 
I and II . ° » 
of any student’s score from the mean scor 
Sophomores _ : 
E her group, and divided by the standard 
III ' 
IV 
III and IV 
III and IV 


Freshmen and sopho- 


tion of the group. The numbers, means 
standard deviations of each group are the s 
as those in Table II, and the scholarship sig 
index seores correspond to the seven sem 
of college work. It is evident even to one 
I, II, III, IV accustomed to statistical usages that 
Juniors marked plus (+) is higher than the n 

V ‘ 5. one marked minus (—) is lower than the ! 
VI j 27. Any score which is between + .68 and 

V and VI 250.6 9. longs to the middle fifty per cent. of ea 
Seniors tribution.* For example, students 1 and 2 
ve" ; _ ' very low scores in the Thorndike examinat 


} 


students 3, 4 and 5 have scores very close t 


mores 


5 Grade-secores VII, 1925, are not really com- 
parable to those of previous years. 4 Thorndike, op. cit., Table 51, p. 219. 





ry 


* present time. 
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TABLE IV 


NDIKE 


Thorndike 


score 


- 1.30 
1.76 
20 


+ .0Y 


| students 7 and 8 have scores which 
vely in the upper twenty-seven per 
the upper nine per cent. of their 
nsidering the scholarship sigma index 
they should be thought of as showing 
stribution of acceptable college grades. 
fact that there should be a possible large 
| in college grades is one that is often for- 
These scholarship seores indicate the 

n that actually does exist in grades as 

n the present manner, and a low score 
d not be thought of as one which indicates 
he student has failed in her college work. 
e scheme upon which I happened in 1923 
the only one to which this method of 
tion could be applied. It could be used 
a distribution of the ratios between units 


weights, or it could be used with any sys- 


m of weighting which seems to give the high- 
The reliability eri- 
n is one that should be pursued in the 
e subject of weighting, and one to which 
attention seems to have been given, up to 
But whatever the weighting 
i, the use of sigma index scores when con- 


reliability of grades. 


individual cases is extremely helpful. 
differentiate 


no 


ma index seores can really 
r students, particularly when the whole 
lemie career is summed up. They show in- 
lual characteristies of those in the middle 


ip which are entirely undifferentiated by the 


ude letter scores, and give shades of differ- 


e between those struggling along at the bor- 

ne of disqualification. They are also capa- 
ot showing the actual position of each stu- 
t in her group, even though the letter grades 


vary from year to year. It is possible 


SCORES AND GRADES BY SEMESTERS 


in grades by semesters 
IV V 


- 1.08 


that such a method of evaluating grades would 
rescue them from their present uncertainty and 
give them real meaning. 
EstHEeR ALLEN GAaw 
MILLS COLLEGE, CALIFORNIA 


SOCIETIES AND MEETINGS 


THE ANNUAL MEETING OF THE COL- 
LEGE ENTRANCE EXAMINATION 
BOARD 


THE annual meeting of the College Entrance 
Examination Board, held at Columbia Univer 
sity on November 5, was marked by the entry 
into relations with the University of Califormia 
by which the board is to prepare a special set 
of examination papers for use in December to 
test January candidates for the university who 


The ar 


with a 


are not acceptable upon certificate. 
rangement is that effect 
group of colleges and universities for whom the 


similar to in 


board prepares but does not rate examinations 


As 


passed by the board, the resolution cordially 


given at these institutions in September. 


grants the request of the University of Califor 
nia for this service, stipulating that the arrange 
ment is to be tried for three years beginning in 
December, 1927 the 


27, understanding 
that the preparation of the papers is to be done 


and with 


without either financial loss or profit to the 
board. 

The University of California has announced, 
Secretary Fiske reported, that it has discon 
tinued its own matriculation examinations for 
candidates who for any reason do not meet the 
university's standards for certificate entrance 
and will hereafter require them to take examina- 
of the Entrance Examination 


tions College 
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This is to apply both for the Berkeley 
An- 


examina- 


Board. 


the southern branch at Los 


branch and 


taking 


readers of the 


geles. Papers of candidates 


June will be rated by 
Board; the 


rated by professors of the 


tions in 
will be 


Cali 


College December papers 
University of 
fornia. 

his estimate that the 


“will 


Secretary Fi 


new connection with California mean an 
perhaps thousands, of 
He referred to the 


work on the 


accession of hundreds, 
candidates to the board.” 
grrowth of interest in the board’s 
part of Pacific Coast institutions, including the 
action of Stanford University in giving a pref- 
erence to applicants who make good grades in 
College Board examinations. 

An increase was reported of more than 2,300 
candidates this year, as compared with an in- 
400 in 1924. Of 


these, over a thousand took only the new scho- 


crease of about 1925 and in 


lastie aptitude test. The exact total of candi- 
dates taking board examinations last June was 
22,089, representing 1,047 publie schools and 
829 private schools. There were 2,700 new plan 
candidates, or 298 more than in 1925. 

Receipts in fees just about covered expenses, 
the treasurer’s report revealed; the charge per 
candidate being $10 and the cost of examining 
per candidate being $9.97. The has a 


surplus of some $24,000, accruing from annual 


board 


dues of member colleges, sale of specimen 
papers, etc. 

How the scholastic aptitude test worked in 
its initial trial last June was described by Pro- 
fessor Carl C. Brigham, of Princeton Univer- 
sity, chairman of the commission of psycholo- 
which devised and administered it. A 
total of 8,040 candidates took the test on June 


23. By June 26 over 7,000 booklets had been 


gists 


scored. By July 6 reports were mailed to all 
examination centers except El Paso and foreign 


centers. 
The scoring of papers was done at Cooper Union 


in New York City by Princeton 
undergraduates under the supervision of a staff 


Columbia and 


composed of instructors and graduate students in 
psychology. The maximum number of clerks em 
ployed, including supervisors, was 45. The opera- 


tions involved fell under five heads: Receiving; 


marking; tallying test scores for the first 1,500 


cases; converting; reporting. 
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Professor Br cham 
tested 


to the 4,829 boys tested. 


reported 
“were superior on the 
whole” 
higher in certain tests, but the 

boys was lower and the variability hig 

suspect that there may be differences 

in the test for boys and for girls. Wy, 

ward to the time when we will have deter: 
optimum weights for predicting different t 
of academic work, depending on the sex of the 
applicant or the type of curriculum to be taken.” 
Professor Brigham asked the cooperation of 
leges in determining the validity « 

tic aptitude test by checking scores o 

dates with their grades in college. 

In response to questions as to the lateness in 
reporting the June examination results, Dr, Wij- 
son Farrand, chairman of the committee on ex. 
amination ratings, pointed out that the d: 
the examinations were six days later than in 
ordinary years and to this there was added a 
delay of four days because of certain difficulties 
as to quarters arising during the illness of See- 
retary Fiske. Dr. Farrand emphasized that the 
reading was conducted smoothly and promptly. 
The executive committee will consider placing 
examinations forward one week in 
which they fall especially late. 

For the conduct of the secretary’s office and 


years in 


for the examinations of June, 1927, the seecre- 
tary was authorized to expend $215,000, and, if 
the number of candidates next year exceeds 
22,500, to expend as much as may be necessary 
of an additional sum amounting to $9 for every 
candidate in excess of 22,500. Additional ap- 
propriations were authorized as follows: for the 
preparation and conduct of the 1927 scholastic 
aptitude test, $25,000; for expenses incurred by 
committees and commissions, $3,000; for the 
purposes of the Commission on the Latin Word 
List, $1,000. 

The date for the 1927 spring meeting of the 
board was fixed as Friday, April 1. 

Officers for the new year were re-elected a8 
follows: Chairman, President Mary E. Woolley, 
Mount Holyoke College; vice-chairman, Henry 
Pennypacker, Harvard 
and treasurer, Professor Thomas §. Fiske, Co- 


University; secretary 
lumbia University. 
RayMOND WALTERS 


SWARTHMORE COLLEGE 








